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The Sphere of the Library* 


Dr R.’°G. Thwaites, superintendent Wisconsin 
historical library 

What is the significance of the state 
free library commissions that today ex- 
ist, with more or less efficiency, in nearly 
every one of ourcommonwealths? Their 
avowed mission is to awake the public 
to an appreciation of public libraries; to 
improve such libraries as are already in 
existence; to uplift the business of li- 
brarianship to the’ dignity of a learned 
profession, and so to broadcast travel- 
ing libraries throughout the most iso- 
lated and backward sections, that at least 
each school district shall have a small 
but fairly representative collection of 
good books. This surely is popular 
education in the broadest sense—edu- 
cation for adults, as well as the young; 
for must education cease when the pupil 
receives his graduation certificate, and 
he has but commenced to know how to 
acquire knowledge? Are we not, some 
of us librarians, a little too apt, in de- 
veloping the very essential children’s 
room, to slight our still greater duty 
toward the reference room—toward the 
grown-up man or woman, who to the 
end: of life needs our ministrations? 
We are educators, pure and simple— 
with this difference, however, between 
our work and that of the school-teacher: 
he ceases when youths have finished the 
prescribed curriculum. It is our mission, 
while heartily coédperating with him 
from the bibliographical side, and in 


_ *Extracts from address before Indiana library associa- 
tion at Muncie, Oct. 19, 1905. 
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many ways to bring schools and library 
into the closest possible relations, to 
carry forward the work of popular edu- 
cation from where the teacher neces- 
sarily drops it. 

The public library, stationary and 
traveling, has small excuse for public 
support if it be not recognized as a 
vital factor in public education that 
shall minister along lines impossible to 
the school as such, because capable of 
wider popular diffusion, both as to lo- 
cality and as to the age and individual 
needs of its beneficiaries. 

There are “doubting Thomases” who, 
in the contemplation of the present-day 
activity of the public library movement, 
utter the complaint that “the library 
businessis being overdone.” They regard 
the so-called “library spirit” as the mani- 
festation of a costly fad that in due time 
shall pass away, but whose demise may 
be safely assisted before it is fastened 
too strongly upon the public treasury. 
As librarians, we must not be blind to 
the existence of criticism. More than 
ever before, our claims are on trial. 
Many sober-minded, careful people, 
whose judgments are respected in the 
community, are jealously and even zeal- 
ously watching the Carnegie-ized public 
libraries. It behooves us, to use the 
language of the street, to “make good,” 
to prove our raison d’étre. In the 
end librarians will, I am sure, in all due 
modesty, exhibit in their daily walk and 
work the necessity not only for being 
maintained, but for improved means of 
efficiency. 
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Librarians have their fads; so, also, 
their elder brothers, the schoolmasters. 
These fads are essentially experiments, 
entered into with perhaps premature 
enthusiasm; but, in the end, like the 
working hypotheses of the scientist, 
professional discussion results in drop- 
ping follies by the wayside, and retain- 
ing essentials, to the permanent better- 
ment of methods. Growth is only thus 
attainable. 

When we contemplate the very con- 
siderable number of important reference 
libraries upon the Atlantic slope—at 
Boston, Cambridge, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, New York, Ithaca, 
Albany, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, and Washington—and watch the 
rapid growth of the large university, 
state, and public libraries at Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Madison, 
Minneapolis, St Louis, and at three or 
four points on the Pacific tidewater, 
there is every reason for optimism. It 
is not essential that the small college 
library or the public library of a small 
city that is in reasonably close touch 
with such important centers of book ac- 
cumulation, should strive for the unat- 
tainable. Better that they should center 
their funds upon a general standard col- 
lection, which should be the norm of 
every reference department. 

A relatively small library, without 
aspirations to pose as a great center of 
learning, need not dissipate its refer- 
ence funds—as has too many a weak in- 
stitution, lacking definite aims of col- 
lection--upon the unusual or severely 
technical branches, unless there is a lo- 
cal demand for such, as in an industrial 
community. Such a library needs few 
public documents, a department that 
grows like the green bay tree, and whose 
intricate problems of collection and 
handling puzzle and distract even the 
most optimistic bibliophile; no curiously 
involved “sets” of the learned societies 
need arise as nightmares to disturb the 
slumbers of its library committee; cost- 
ly medieval collections, overflowing 
alcoves of continental ‘‘sources,” the 
singular preversions of British patents 
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and parliamentary reports, the ever-ex- 
panding output of expensive genealogies, 
the specialized problems of the map and 
manuscript departments, and the un- 
wieldy octopus of general newspaper 
files (the local files should of course al- 
ways be kept)— none of these need come 
to drive the librarian mad. The small 
college or small public library maysafely 
avoid specializing, leaving that to its 
more strenuous and probably better sup- 
ported sisters at neighboring centers of 
research. In building up a collection 
of the essentials of a well-rounded refer- 
ence department—a working laboratory 
of the humanities—it will find abundant 
use for its funds and best serve its con- 
stituency of teachers and students. 

The most familiar spectacle in the 
English-speaking library world of our 
day is the dedication of new buildings 
erected through the munificence of one 
who perhaps more thoroughly than any 
other man of his time realizes the his- 
torical origin of the library and its im- 
mense importance as a factor in our 
modern life. The dream of Andrew 
Carnegie is, that having the tax-sup- 
ported school, each community shall 
have a tax-supported library as its sup- 
plement and confluent—he furnishing 
the plant if the public will agree liber- 
ally to operate it. 

In most cases, the Carnegie library is 
a gift to the town, although he has on 
occasion opened his purse-strings to a 
college. Possibly it would have been 
better had he been more generous to 
the colleges, where libraries exercise 
such direct and potent influence over 
the scholars from whose ranks come 
those who shape popular education. 
But we are wisely admonished not to 
examine too closely the teeth of a gift- 
horse—we must take our Carnegie libra- 
ries as they come, or not at all. There 
are those, and I confess to being of them, 
who think that we suffer somewhat in 
accepting gifts from so wholesale and, 
it is to be feared, so indiscriminating a 
source; that it were far better for a lo- 
cal philanthropist to present the library 
to the towm, or a philanthropic alumnus 
to give it to the college—perhaps better 
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for us, certainly better for the philan- 
thropist. Mr Carnegie ought not to be 
allowed to reap all the reward that 
awaits the cheerful giver. But lacking 
any other donor, we certainly must 
recognize the Carnegie libraries as a dis- 
tinct boon to mankind. Let us be thank- 
ful for them, and ask no questions. 

The opening of a Carnegie library 
building, whether town or gown, cer- 
tainly means that a new impulse has 
been given to the interests of education; 
that new and better advantages are of- 
fered unto the sons of men for the ac- 
quirement of that wisdom that comes 
from the contemplation of the thoughts 
and achievements of those who have 
gone before. It means that in that com- 
munity, be it scholastic or popular, every 
boy and man, girl or woman, may hence- 
forth, when need be, dwell in the splen- 
dors of the past and amid the noblest 
of the present —with philosophers, poets, 
historians, and scientists; with men of 
action and men of thought; with Shake- 
speare, Milton, Shelley, Byron, Moore, 
Tennyson, Lowell, Holmes, and all the 
singers of yesterday and today; with 
Newton, Bacon, Darwin, Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, and Spencer; with novelists who 
can picture human experiences as did 
Fielding, Scott, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray,and Robert Louis Stevenson; 
with keen essayists and wits, like Lamb 
and Hood; with men of the golden era 
of Samuel Johnson and Goldsmith, and 
inimitable Boswell; with historians like 
Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, and Green; 
that, in biographies, they may familiarly 
walk with the leaders in statecraft, the 
church, invention, and the masters of 
industry; and may sally forth with the 
great explorers, like Marco Polo, Colum- 
bus, Coronado, Mackenzie, Lewis and 
Clark, Frémont, Livingstone, and Stan- 
ley—a glorious company this, our elder 
brothers who have thought and wrought 
in varied fields of human experience. 
Happy the generation that can, through 
the medium of the library, either of town 
or gown, stand on the plateaus of such 
achievement, and press forward to still 
higher vantage points. 


The Library as a Social Center* 


Gratia Countryman, librarian Minneapolis 

public library 

During these latter days of enormous 
library activity, we have been conscien- 
tiously examining the functions of, a li- 
brary; we have been trying all sorts of 
methods of popularize it, to advertise 
it. We have asked for and listened to 
the criticism of outsiders, and by the 
light thrown upon it through this prism 
have separated our work into its ele- 
mental parts and seen its various hues. 

We used to erect a library as an altar 
to the gods of learning; now, to use Mr 
Dana’s words, we erect it as an altar to 
the “gods of good fellowship, joy and 
learning.” So you see, our ideals are 
constantly rising, our horizons ever 
broadening, and our work continually 
increasing, both in extent and in depth. 
We might well have considered our 
hands fairly full to have dealt alone 
with this god of learning, but we find 
ourselves embracing the opportunity for 
additional service to the gods of good 
fellowship and joy. 

It might do us good to consider to- 
night what we are doing for the cause 
of learning, what the library has done 
to increase serious reading and study, 
and how it may further the educational 
work of the world. This question is 
ever present with us, and can stand any 
amount of discussion. But it is the gods 
of good fellowship and joy that we are 
discussing tonight, the library not asa 
center of learning but asa social center. 

We are dealing with a small crowd of 
people whom we call ‘‘our public.” Who 
are the public? Why, you and JI, and 
my family and your family, and others 
just like us. They want just the same 
things that we do, and to be accom- 
modated in just the same way that we 
do. The public is no indefinite, intan- 
gible somebody, it is just “we.” 

Wetalk about the people being hungry 
for books and information. Have you 
found it so? Then why do we have free 
libraries and free schools. People are 





* Opening address at Minnesota library association, 
Red Wing, Minn., Oct. 12, 1905. 
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willing to sacrifice for something that 
they are very hungry for. Doyouhunger 
and thirst to read Homer and Shake- 
speare, and Emerson and Arnold, and 
good histories and literature? Do you, 
when you are tired after a day’s work, 
take home a scientific work or a treatise 
on civics? No, you are just a little 
sample of the public, and you think you 
need to read a pleasant, entertaining, 
restful book. You aren’t hungry for 
information, and, as a matter of fact, 
the person who delights in study and 
has a fine taste for the best in literature 
has one of the “gifts extremely rare.” 
Most of us are practical, everyday, work- 
ing people, with a very limited time for 
reading, and this public whom we serve 
is just like us. A few of them will love 
to read the best, many of them will want 
information at intervals, a large pro- 
portion want recreative reading, and 
the vast majority use the library not at 
all. Now the former, who want and love 
the library, you need not be troubled 
about. They will naturally come tothe 
library, and you will find pleasure in 
serving them. But these latter classes 
who either come for pleasure or come 
not at all must be drawnand held through 
the social instincts, and through their 
desire for pleasure. Every human being 
must have social life. We seek com- 
pany and companionship with whom 
we can find mutual pleasure. We may 
find it in friendly gatherings, social 
clubs, or music or conversation or games, 
but social pleasure of some sort is sought 
by all of us, great and small, in town 
and country alike. Inthe city there is 
usually plenty of opportunity—I might 
almost say that there is a surfeit—and 
one must pick and choose. But in the 
towns and villages it is often different; 
good amusement and profitable pleas- 
ures are not always to be had, and being 
social beings, the social craving is satis- 
fied with whatever means may be at 
hand. Young people especially can not 
isolate themselves, or live unto them- 
selves. Just where isthe library going 
to stand in this matter? Is there any- 


thing which we can do to satisfy these 
natural desires and to enter more vitally 


into the lives of the people? This is the 
question to take home and think about. 

As individuals, we are coming to have 
an enormous interest in other human 
lives, there is a sense of social obliga- 
tion upon us; we have come to know 
that personal righteousness is not all 
that is required of us, but that we must 
help to realize the social righteousness. 
The library has the duty of being all 
things to all men. It is no longer sim- 
ply a repository of books, it is exactly 
what Mr Carnegie calls it, the cradle of 
democracy, filled with the democratic 
spirit, and it endeavors, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, to minister to all 
the needs of the community in which it 
dwells. The library stands for progress, 
the progress of its town, and this does 
not mean increasing the material pros- 
perity of the people, though that may 
follow, but it chiefly means the raising 
of the moral, social and _ intellectual 
standards of all its people, and helping 
men and women to be more effective in 
every way. The library does not exist 
for one side only of the life of the peo- 
ple, but for every side, and if it fails to 
provide for those who seek amusement, 
it shirks a duty and renounces a privi- 
lege. The sooner we unveil the “gods 
of joy and good fellowship” in our li- 
brary the better; the sooner we make 
the library a center for all the activities 
among us that make for social efficiency 
the better. 

Of course there are natural limitations 
to the kind of work which a library can 
do, and in helping to further the spirit 
of good fellowship and to furnish pleas- 
ure, we must keep within such limits 
as are consistent with the spirit of a li- 
brary. The library can appeal to people 
in other ways than by books alone, as 
we shall consider later, yet as books are 
our chief tools, it is natural to think 
first of giving pleasure by that method. 
One of our chiefest wavs of late years 
has been through the children’s room. 
The children get book instruction and 
supplementary reading and enforced 
book interests, all of which are needed 
for their development, in the school- 
room. But in the children’s room at 
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the library furnished especially for them, 
with low tables, picture books and low 
shelves containing fairy stories and all 
their favorite authors, they settle down 
to satisfy their own especial individual 
tastes. Then there is the story hour, of 
which we shall hear tomorrow. Many 
of the children have never learned the 
pleasure of reading. They do not be- 
long to cultured homes and the presence 
of books. Many of them never heard 
a Mother Goose jingle or a nonsense 
verse, and a book is an unlearned de- 
light. But what child, even of this kind, 
does not love to hear stories, and listen- 
ing breathlessly, would not come again 
and again. Someway it seems as if we 
could not discharge our social obliga- 
tion until we had gone into the byways 
and hedges and gathered in these scraps 
of society, and taught them the pleas- 
ures of a book. The children, once 
acquainted with the library, will always 
count it among their friends, and it will 
forever remain a social center to them. 

We grownups are not sodifferent from 
the children; we, too, like a story, and 
we, too, want to read the things that 
cheer and entertain us. We agreed a 
moment ago that we, as well as our 
public, were liable to leave the serious 
books for the infrequent study hour and 
to spend our leisure evenings with the 
fascinating novel. Well, I do not know 
of any better way to give amusement 
and pleasure than to furnish the people 
with the books they want, in which they 
can be interested and absorbed. The 
“cares that infest the day” will fold 
their wings better under the spell of a 
good story than any other way. I think 
we need not be frightened whén libra- 
ries are accused of being only fiction 
distributors, for it is a library's function 
to amuse as well as to instruct, and if 
people will seek amusement through the 
library, somuch the better for the people. 
It is natural that the people should feel 
aguriosity about the newest book and 
want to read what other people are 
talking about. This adds also to pleas- 
ant social intercourse, and gives people 
a common subject of conversation. Fic- 
tion is bound to be more and more an 


interpretation of life by which we see 
the motives and the currents in other 
souls. We need not be afraid to supply 
good, wholesome fiction and to use it 
in establishing social relations with our 
people, so that the adults as well as the 
children shall feel a real pleasure in 
coming to the library. 

Many of.our libraries are now housed 
in beautiful buildings, in which case, the 
building as well as the books becomes a 
means of social influence. If there is 
need of a home for social intercourse 
and amusement, the library may legit- 
imately attempt to furnish such a home 
within its walls. If there are social or 
study clubs, organized labor guilds or 
missionary societies, or any other organ- 
izations, encourage them to meet at the 
library, find out what they need, let 
them find out that the library is their 
coéperative partner. And so with the 
schools and industries, of which I have 
not time to speak. The whole building 
at all times should be managed in the 
broadest spirit of hospitality; the at- 
mosphere should be as gracious, kindly 
and sympathetic as one’s own home. 
Then do away with all unnecessary re- 
strictions, take down all the bars, and 
try to put face to face our friends the 
books and our friends the people. In- 
troduce them cordially, then stand aside 
and let them make each other’s blessed 
acquaintance. 

Some have tried smoking rooms, 
had boy’s club rooms and games, and 
many have tried simply to make the 
rooms homelike and cheery, and all of 
their experience is valuable to us. 

It may be that no one of the plans 
used by other libraries may fit your case, 
for it is not necessarily good for you 
because some one else has used it suc- 
cessfully. But with any plan do not 
expect immediate results, for almost 
everything that succeeds permanently 
has a slow, gradual development; that 
which flashes up quickly usually dies 
down suddenly. Be willing to work 
out a good plan if you have one, and be 
willing to study your people and all of 
their interests before you shape your 
plans. 
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Lewis and Clark Exhibit 


At the time of the A. L. A. meeting 
last summer, our library was so occu- 
pied with the requirements of a large 
and active summer school that I could 
not accompany the librarians on their 
trip to Portland; but later in the sea- 
son we had a vacation and I followed 
in their steps, making a longer visit in 
western Washington and a shorter one 
at the Lewis and Clark exposition. No 
need of describing the trip in a library 
magazine. The mere mention brings 
back crowding memories of last sum- 
mer’s enjoyments. But I wanted to 
bring back something more tangible to 
the Normal university and the many for 
whom the words would carry nothing 
more delightful than memories of past 
geography lessons. 

The opportunity was at hand, for the 
Pacific Northwest was no less desirous 
to become better known than I was to 
help my friends make its acquaintance. 
So I went to work. An explanation of 
my plan to Frank L. Merrick, of the 
Department of exploitation and pub- 
licity, resulted in the gift of a large 
package of official photographs and a 
colored bird’s-eye view of the exposi- 
tion, for our library. There were book- 
lets for free distribution in every build- 
ing, and several exhibits sent specimens 
or pictures. Letters to railway compa- 
nies, chambers of commerce, and steam- 
ship lines were in many cases answered 
by generous contributions of views and 
by booklets galore. The series was com- 
pleted by the purchase of pictures of 
the few important scenes omitted by 
the contributors. The mounting, label- 
ing and arranging our newly acquired 
wealth was no small task. 

At last our faculty, students, and some 
outside friends were invited to a “Lewis 
and Clark exhibit.” In entertaining 
them we were ably assisted by about 
35 members of the senior class. Our 
guests were first taken on the journey. 
There were photographs of stations 
and of interiors of railway trains. Then 
came the trip southwest from St Louis 
and northwest from Peoria and Chica- 


go. The level plains of Canada and the 
magnificent Canadian Rockies were 
shown in aseries of fine photographs and 
colored prints. Returning, we had the 
beautiful scenery of the Columbia river, 
Salt Lake City and Great Salt Lake, and 
then the Rocky mountains of Colorado. 

There were separate booths devoted 
to the Lewis and Clark exposition; the 
Forestry building; Mines and mining; 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; Cali- 
fornia; the Yellowstone park and the 
Grand Canyon; Souvenirs; the Trail. 
The last contained many Indian pic- 
tures, and events in the history of the 
West. At the souvenir booth guests 
had their choice of the beautiful illus- 
trated booklets sent in quantities for 
that purpose. 

We find ourselves richer by the gift of 
about 350 pictures of all sizes, including 
photographs, half-tones, and color prints, 
showing the West and Northwest from 
Illinois to Vancouver, Puget Sound, and 
the Golden Gate. We have illustrated 
booklets describing nearly the entire 
West and the steamship connections be- 
yond. Weare lending the collection for 
a few informal lectures and exhibits, and 
are using them for our classes; and we 
have information at hand as to where 
teachers can get good illustrated liter- 
ature for their geography classes. 

There was hard work about making 
the collection, but it was most interest- 
ing work. Almost all to whom we ap- 
plied were generous, and our visitors 
both showed and expressed their inter- 
est and appreciation. 

ANGE V. MILNER, Lib’n. 

Illinois State normal university. 


There has been a wonderful change 
in cataloging in recent years, all tending 
toward simplicity in headings. This is 
especially noticeable in the assembling 
ofasubject. Asan example, in the cata- 
logs of 1892, education was arranged, 
Name of country, Education. In the 
new catalog it is arranged, Education, 
Name of country. Many other subjects 
are treated the same way; but there is 
room for a great deal more of the same 
sort of thing.—Purd B. Wright. 
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The Small Library as a Library 
Center 
Emma F. Wakeman, librarian, Fairfield, Mass. 


Fairfield memorial library was or- 
ganized in 1876 but it was ‘born again” 
in 1903 when it moved into its new 
building, well equipped in every way 
for a good work. 

The new librarian had come from a 
city library with many branches and 
was anxious to try how some of the 
successful features there would work in 
a small town. Fairfield township ex- 
tends back six or eight miles from its 
center, so that much of it is altogether 
too. far away from the library to find it 
of any use unless the books were sent 
to. them, and that is what the library 
has done. Perhaps it should be stated 
here that the library was built and en- 
dowed by private subscriptions and is 
free to everyone who comes to it. 

The library board was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the plan and six cases were 
ordered, each holding about 50 books. 
Only four were started the first vear, 
three cases of adult books in private 
homes and one of juvenile books in one 
of the district schools, in charge of the 
teacher. These libraries were run as 
branch libraries with the same rules 
and regulations, charging system, etc., 
as those in use at the central library. 
The librarians in charge give their serv- 
ices. The first selection of books was 
made by the librarian, but later, those 
in charge of the cases might make their 
own selection, subject to the librarian’s 
approval, who, of course, keeps a list of 
the volumes in each case. 

One of the libraries was not a suc- 
cess, and after two trials that section 
was abandoned as not suited yet for the 
work. This was in 1903-04. The next 
year, beginning in the fall of 1904, the 
town had a superintendent of schools 
who showed great interest in the work, 
so that during the year libraries were 
placed in eight schools, which are all 
the schools not in other ways provided 
with books. 

At first the library depended upon 
the teachers or their friends, getting 


and returning the cases every two 
months, but it was done ‘so irregularly 
that it was decided to send a team 
around every two months, taking a case 
of books from the library, which was 
left at the first on the route, taking the 
one from that to the next, and so on 
around the eight schools, returning the 
last case to the library. This seemed 
to work all right, but at the end of the 
school year, when all the cases were 
returned, many of the books were in 
such a wretched condition that the li- 
brary has decided to send the team 
out each month, going to four libraries 
a month, and starting with two cases. 
The schools will still have the books 
two months, but they will reach the 
central library every four months and 
may be kept in better repair. 

The teachers report that the children 
are delighted with this new privilege, 
making great use of the books, and, as 
the teachers are the librarians, they can 
guide the children in their reading as 
no outsider—even the librarian---would 
be able to. 

The traveling libraries have from 15 
to 60 borrowers each, and last year 
3546v. were circulated, 36 per cent be- 
ing non-fiction. Assome of the schools 
did not have cases until the year was 
half gone, the coming year should show 
a large increase over the above figures. 

In addition to the traveling libraries, 
the library has loaned to the schools 
480v. for supplementary reading. These 
are entirely in the care of the superin- 
tendent of schools, who exchanges the 
sets among the schools as they are 
needed. 

The library is also a center for much 
of the intellectual life of the town. 
Courses of free lectures are given in the 
hall during the winter and two Current 
events clubs meet in the social room. 

It may be well to add that the juve- 
nile department contains very nearly 
1ooov. A generous friend gives all we 
ask for each year. 


Harmony of aim, not identity of con- 
clusion, is the secret of the sympathetic 
life.—John Morley. 
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Library Pictures 


Melvil Dewey, director New York state li- 
brary school. 

Both in theory and in practice, by 
adding pictures to their collections and 
catalogs, libraries are rapidly accepting 
the doctrine for which we have con- 
tended for many years, that what we 
call books have no exclusiv rights in a 
library. The name ‘library’ has lost its 
etymologic meaning and means nota 
collection of books, but the central 
agency for disseminating information, 
innocent recreation or, best of all, in- 
spiration among the people. Whenever 
this can be done better, more quickly or 
cheaply by a picture than a book, the 
picture is entitled to a place on the 
shelves and in the catalog. The picture 
department of New York state library, 
which started with a few hundred sub- 
jects,now numbers nearly 60,000 and is 
steadily growing in extent, in usefulness 
and in public appreciation. But the 
picture, like the book, is a means, not an 
end. It has peculiar value to students 
of art and is doubtless exerting a great 
influence in art appreciation, but that is 
only one of the many subjects which 
pictures serve to illustrate. A genera- 
tion ago the lantern. slide was little 
known except in magic lantern enter- 
tainments, and it required some courage 
for the first schools to make it a part of 
the educational apparatus. Today there 
is hardly a college or university subject 
which is not receiving great aid from 
the lantern. No one thinks of it as a 
course in art or discusses it from an 
ethical standpoint. It is needed by the 
engineer, physician, botanist, astron- 
omer, statistician, in fact in every con- 
ceivable field, but of course it is special- 
ly adapted to popular study of fine arts 
because they are so dependent on visual 
examples, and the lantern is the cheap 
and ready substitute for costly galleries. 
It was our purpose in the State library 
to build up a collection on which all 
New York schools and libraries may 
freely draw for illustrativ material for 
any worthy subject. We watch with 
interest any new applications and are 


glad to call public attention to those 
which promise unusual usefulness. 
As developers of interest in literary master- 
pieces 

The most important thing in educa- 
tion is to give the student the reading 
habit at its best. A taste for read- 
ing is dependent chiefly on interest. 
Any method that will keenly interest 
minds in any worthy book, specially 
during the formativ period, is invalu- 
able. A boy who can travel in a country 
and with his own eyes see the scenes of 
a famous book has his interest in it 
wonderfully increast. If he sees a great 
dramatic reproduction of some story 
it makes an impression on the mind 
that can never be effaced. While many 
books print alleged illustrations that 
have little pretense or value, every ex- 
perienced teacher and librarian knows 
how much it adds to the interest of a 
book if it is really well illustrated, and 
yet it isnot comparable with visiting the 
actual scenes or seeing a well-mounted 
dramatic reproduction. Next to this 
in reality come the best lantern slides 
and we are beginning to appreciate that 
much of the dramatic effect can be se- 
cured without the heavy cost of actors, 
costumes, stage, scenerv and the other 
accessories of a great theater. The lan- 
tern has been often and most success- 
fully used to put before an audience the 
portraits, scenes, maps and other ob- 
vious illustrations of a subject, but it is 
comparativly a new application to make 
it a substitute for dramatic representa- 
tion. Some very successful entertain- 
ments have been given in which a single 
expert reader has read the story, pro- 
perly condenst, while the stage gave a 
series of tableaus illustrating the most 
dramatic situations tho none of the 
characters spoke. This is costly, but 
almost the same effect can be secured 
without expense if there are good slides 
well colord for each of these tableaus. 

Rev. A. T. Kempton, himself a nativ 
of Nova Scotia and a graduate of Aca- 
dia university, has been for 10 years 
collecting material to illustrate Evan- 
geline by this method. We recently 
bought duplicates of his slides in order 
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to lend them to schools and libraries 
wishing to provide an entertainment at- 
tractiv to old and young, which would 
distinctly stimulate their interest and 
appreciation of the famous poem. He 
has been for years visiting the exact 
localities, studying surroundings and 
historic facts from which Mr Longfel- 
low drew for the story, securing correct 
costumes of 1755 and selecting with 
great care people to wear them and pose 
for the dramatic groupings of the story. 
Then on the identical spot where the 
original scene took place, he has groupt 
these characters and taken the photo- 
graphs. He reads the poem, omitting 
nothing necessary to continuity, and 
the screen keeps constantly before the 
eyes a series of pictures producing the 
effect of seeing all the important events 
in the story with one’s own eyes. In 
trying the experiment we have found 
boys and girls listening for the entire 
hour with rapt attention and with quick 
breath and moist eye, learning what it 
means to read and feel a poem. Many 
mature men have said that it gave them 
quite a new understanding and appre- 
ciation, tho the plan is specially de- 
signd to reach the young. Probably 
for an audience of children the tableaus 
and dramatic situations are more im- 
pressiv, and slides that could wisely 
be omitted for an audience of adults 
will be invaluable. Some think the best 
effect produced by omitting explana- 
tions or introductions, merely letting 
the story stancdl as a complete picture 
without addition to the author’s words. 
Others think a suitable introduction 
may prepare the audience to get still 
better effects from the reading, and that 
if given before the lights are turnd down, 
and perhaps by another voice than the 
reader’s, it will not detract from the 
artistic effect. 

Mr Kempton has also prepared a simi- 
lar treatment for the Courtship of Miles 
Standish and for Hiawatha. We believe 
there is so much merit in the plan that 
not a few librarians and teachers inter- 
ested will select some book for illustra- 
tion and work out a plan and begin to 
collect material. 
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The Organization of the Library 
Profession in the United States * 


The American library profession has 
developed itself with very little refer- 
ence to existing European examples. 
During Franklin's time even, as well as 
at the present day, there was an adapt- 
ability to existing conditions. The aim 
was always the same: to give aid tosci- 
entific and practical work, and above all 
to spread culture. Librarians and the 
laity alike look upon the library as the 
means to the end of educating good 
citizens. 

Whoever wishes properly to under- 
stand the organization of libraries in 
the United States must begin with a 
survey of the whole educational system. 

Libraries here are much more closely 
connected than in Europe with univer- 
sities and schools, with the work of 
study clubs and associations, and the 
striving of the individual, even with the 
self-made man who seeks to improve 
his mind for the sake of advancing in 
place and power. In all educational 
schemes the libraries are an important 
factor. The opposite is true in Ger- 
many, where in all educational insti- 
tutions, from the lowest class to the 
university, the carefully planned sched- 
ule of study is used without any other 
help except the natural aptitude of the 
teacher. Not only is the aim _ pre- 
scribed, but also the way which the in- 
dividual must take, whereas in America 
the aim, beginning with the grammar 
school and leading up to the university, 
is less to teach than to arouse interest 
both in the child and the adult to be- 
come self-dependent in his striving. 
This system according to our lights is 
not only a waste of valuable time but 
is pedagogically wrong, because it takes 
education from the central point, the 
school, into the periphery of life, still 
it has its compensation, and explains 
the reading madness of the American, 
to whom beside his country and the al- 
mighty dollar, nothing is so holy as 
printers’ ink. His spare time when 
~* Translated from an article on the subject by Dr 
Wolfstieg of Berlin, in Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 


October, 1905, by Beatrice Winser, Newark (N. J.) public 
library. 
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not given up to some social function is 
spent in listening to lectures and in 
reading. 

Children at the age of 10, or even 
younger, use the library for composition 
work or to read the books suggested 
by their teachers. Pupils in the high 
schools have debates which we would 
consider beyond their years to attempt, 
and it would be impossible for them to 
do this work without the aid of the li- 
brary. The method of teaching re- 
quires well-selected and efficient libra- 
ries; and it is the very close connection 
of the library with the school that is the 
chief characteristic of the whole Ameri- 
can library system. It is this that dif- 
ferentiates it from all the rest in the 
world. : 

Traveling school libraries, school de- 
posit stations and children’s rooms help 
the child in the preparation of his les- 
sons. In some cases the schools or the 
libraries give instruction to children in 
the use of books, catalogs and bibliog- 
raphies with much success. 

The American is constantly striving 
to increase his knowledge because he 
knows it is power, and the royal road 
to this end is the free public library. 
Although in America everything is not 
gold that glitters, still library economy 
here is on the apex as far as organiza- 
tion and methods are concerned. Let 
us keep our eyes open because in the 
practical point of view, the relation of 
the means to the work, and in energy 
the American surpasses us. 


Yes, do you send me a book for my 
birthday. Not a bargain book bought 
from a haberdasher, but a beautiful book, 
a beautiful book; a book to caress—pe- 
culiar, distinctive, individual: a work 
that hath first caught your eye and then 
pleased your fancy, written by an author 
with a tender whim all right out of his 
heart. We will read it together in the 
gloaming and when the gathering dark 
doth blur the page, we’ll sit with hearts 
too full for speech and think it over. 
Thus saith Dorothy Wordsworth in a 
letter to Coleridge.——Little journeys. 


Public Libraries 


One Way to Popularize the Library 


Edwin W. Gaillard, Webster branch, 
New York public library 

The word “popular” has many mean- 
ings. When used in connection with 
books one of these is related to a type 
published foran unenlightened audience. 
It is frequently sold by subscription. 
Bulky, on pretentious but cheap paper, 
in large type, wretched ink. Usually 
full gilt, elaborate die pressed cases, 
cheap colored pictures and with much- 
worn process, plates. Such books are 
sold in vast numbers on the installment 
plan to office boys, at the kitchen doors, 
and to ambitious but much misguided 
men and women in various walks of life. 
In editorial rooms of critical periodicals, 
that word coupled with a book or an edi- 
tion is sufficient to condemn it with no 
further consideration. If it is popular it 
is not fortheir readers. In such society it 
is an outcast. A glance, a sniff, and the 
unfortunate work is cast by the reviewer 
upon a pile to be sold on some baryain 
counter or to a small library as a re- 
mainder. 

Another use of the word is in con- 
nection with the ‘‘six best-selling nov- 
els.” “The popular novel of the day” is 
the utmost that a publisher’s circular can 
say of a work of fiction. That novel is 
distantly but distinctly related to the 
popular edition in that neither are valued 
when their owners comprehend their true 
worth. To be popular from the publish- 
ers’ standpoint is only too often to be 
common, yea, unclean. 

So much odium has been fastened to 
this most ill-fated word that one hesi- 
tates to connect it with library meth- 
ods. Nevertheless it is just that word 
and no other that shall now be used. 
The highest ambition of public libraries 
nowadays is that they shall be, in the 
best sense, popular, for the people. 
Rightly used it is a fine word for the li- 
braries of the people to bear in mind. 

In many libraries efforts have been 
made to draw attention to specific books. 
Many means to this end have been 
adopted. It is difficult to imagine a li- 
brary where nothing at all is done to 
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guide borrowers. Reading lists of many 
kinds in many forms have been used to 


attract the public to selected books on 


given subjects. Many ways have been 
tried to bring the best books of various 
kinds to general notice; the standard 
book room; selected open-shelf collec- 
tion in large libraries; special and curi- 
ous forms of labels in small libraries; 
book covers with colors to indicate val- 
ues of books; stars and crosses on cata- 
log cards; monthly annotated and un- 
annotated bulletins; library news and 
booknotes in the daily press; postal card 
notices to borrowers; lists tipped into 
other books of kindred nature, and what 
not. As curious a method as any is the 
picture bulletins which occupy so much 
valuable time and wall space. They are 
truly nice things to fuss over and seem 
to satisfy a certain creative instinct, but 
as arule their value to the public is at 
best somewhat doubtful. Their value to 
the makers is no less uncertain. \When 
the members of a staff assemble around 
a miscellaneous aggregation of small 
prints clipped from a popular daily or 
weekly paper which an apprentice has 
assembled on a piece of gray cardboard 
and added a few book titles in a small 
cramped hand, each giving vent to gasps 
of awe and admiration, then it is high 
time to obtain a new staff./ True, the 
apprentice has given expression of her- 
self, but such an expression is no more 
in place in a public library than would 
the daub of a house painter’s apprentice 
be in an art gallery. If picture bulletins 
are to be used, at least let them be pre- 
pared by a person with a decided idea 
of what is and what is not beautiful and 
artistic according to some accepted 
school. A whole chapter might well be 
written on the picture bulletin board and 
other efforts to popularize the public cir- 
culating library. 

The whole set of such endeavors would 
suggest that librarians believe good 
books on many subjects are lost in the 
mass of material which goes to make up 
the average library. Indeed, even per- 
sons accustomed to books and libraries 
frequently feel at a loss when confronted 
with rows on rows of formally marshaled 


volumes. It is no easy task for experts 
even to select from the mass just the 
work desired. 

An experiment in popularization has 
been tried to some extent in one of the 
branch libraries of New York. The 
plan has been to gather all books in the 
branch on a given subject, provided, of 
course, that the books themselves were 
worthy of such distinction. The selec- 
tion has been made without regard to 
the natural order of library classification. 
For example, a collection which relates 
to the Indians of North America in- 
cludes books in many of the D.C.classes; 
fiction and history, folk lore and reli- 
gion, architecture, education and arche- 
ology are mixed in a way to shock a 
careful housekeeper. Books on the sea 
include biography, history, fiction, travel, 
botany, zodlogy, marine architecture and 
navigation. Books in the music collec- 
tion include score, theory, criticism, his- 
tory, biography, and fiction. In all there 
are 25 to 30 collections permanently set 
apart. Perhaps a list would be interest- 
ing: Music; books in appreciation of the 
beautiful in painting, architecture, and 
sculpture; birds; fish and fishing; insects; 
physiology; mineralogy; astronomy; In- 
dians; detective stories; Mark Twain; 
Shakespeare; clever dramatized novels; 
100 interesting novels; books most men 
like; books most women like; short sto- 
ries; boarding school and college stories; 
the young housekeeper; questions of the 
day; sea; civil service; the far East; fairy 
tales; books, boys, books. 

Thesecollections are made prominent, 
each one by itself in some nook or cor- 
ner, in a special little bookcase, on a 
mantlepiece, or in some instances on a 
single shelf. Each collection has for 
itself some pronounced way of making 
it conspicuous. A large aquarium with 
running water stands beside the books 
on fish and fishing; mounted birds are 
placed behind glass on shelves near the 
books about birds, and changed; astro- 
nomical books are close to a small tele- 
scope, a tellurian, a planetary, and an 
oil painting of an eclipse; physiological 
models andcharts call attention to books 
about the human body; an attractive 
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architectural cast supports a sign which 
reads: In appreciation of the beautiful 
in painting, architecture, and sculpture; 
butterflies and a type collection of in- 
sects are above the books about insects; 
minerals and rock specimens are with 
suitable books; the sea collection is sur- 
rounded with things nautical—ship lan- 
terns, an anchor, sou’wester, flags, shells, 
etc.; a miniature skeleton performs a 
dance of death for the edification of the 
ghost stories; national flags of Japan, 
Russia, China, and Corea fly over books 
in one collection. 

Probably 2000v. in this way are so ar- 
ranged. Sets are broken, regular clas- 
sification is disregarded, and confusion 
would undoubtedly rule supreme were 
it not that the whole scheme is so sys- 
tematized that trouble is rare. Each 
collection has a list of the books which 
have been assigned thereto, a shelf-list in 
effect, and every volume in every collec- 
tion has an author card in a special cata- 
log of all the collections. These lists and 
catalogs are of course in addition to and 
supplement the regular library equip- 
ment. Every volume is marked so as to 
insure its return after use to the proper 
collection; every book-card is branded 
to indicate the collection to which it be- 
longs. Each collection is under the per- 
sonal supervision of a definite member 
of the staff whose duty it is to keep it in 
order and to increase it from time to 
time. 

A step further has been taken by pla- 
cing a bulletin board near the music col- 
lection, on which, throughout the winter, 
the music news of the city is posted 
weekly. It was intended to maintain 
another bulletin board near the art col- 
lection on which to put notices of exhi- 
bitions, art criticisms, news and general 
information of interest. Unfortunately, 
however, the plan has not yet been real- 
ized, and must be left until another sea- 


son. 

In this way an effort has been made 
to bring to public notice books which 
are well worth reading, books with a 
character and individuality of their own. 
Very much the same books often placed 
in open-shelf roomsof large libraries are 


here sorted into collections. No book 
is included which has not a clear title to 
its place on a special shelf. 

After a trial of some such method it 
would seem like death itself to revert to 
the old way. The newer way is brim 
full of life and interest for every mem- 
ber of the staff no less than to the gen- 
eral public. There is no dead mass of 
books, shelf on shelf, line after line of 
monotonous books in straight rows. 
The public is quick to appreciate the 
help which this method of shelving of- 
fers in the selection of books. 

One minor advantage is in mixing fic- 
tion with non-fiction. Attention is thus 
frequently attracted to excellent books 
which borrowers are delighted to obtain 
but which otherwise would perhaps have 
been overlooked. Books are borrowed 
which have never before been used in 
the branch, others, eminently desirable, 
are more used than ever before. 

Librarians occasionally desire to di- 
rect attention to the more interesting 
portions of the literature of a given sub- 
ject. Possibly this wish is the result of a 
course of lectures, a sermon, a phase of 
current history, the celebration of a holi- 
day, or for any other reason. This 
method renders it very easy. If it is to 
be a temporary collection the list and 
special catalog cards may be omitted, 
or, if made, filed for future use. 

No doubt the criticism will be made 
that this method lacks in dignity. and 
has a flavor of sensationalism. Prob- 
ably, possibly, yet as a means to an end 
at the least cost this method certainly 
seems to have some advantages. 

As a useful professional tool it gives 
me much pleasure to recommend the 
temporary special collection. 


The death of John Bartlett, the for- 
mer Boston publisher, but better known 
as the compiler of Bartlett’s Familiar 
quotations, has disclosed the fact that 
nearly a quarter of a million copies of 
this work have been sold since the first 
edition was published in 1855. His was 
a true case of being remembered for 
what he has done. 
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National Educational Association 
Meeting for 1906 


The N. E. A. will meet in San Fran- 
cisco July 9-13, 1906. A half-fare rate 
for the round trip plus $2 for member- 
ship fee has been allowed, going one 
way and returning another. Tickets 
will be good going June 25 to July 7, 
and for return till September 15. Stop- 
overs will be allowed west of the Mis- 
souri river, going and coming. 

Pres. J. N. Wilkinson of the State 
normal school at Emporia, Kan., is 
president of the library department this 
year and is much interested in prepar- 
ing for good sessions in that depart- 
ment. 


A. L. A. Matters 
Committee appointments 


Committee on library training: W.C. 
Kimball, Passaic, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed to take the place of Alice G. 
Chandler, who is unable to serve. 

Reporter on gifts and bequests: Drew 
B. Hall, the Millicent library, Fairhaven, 
Mass. J. O. WYER, JR, Sec. 


A.L. A. Committee on Prose Fiction 


A committee on prose fiction was ap- 
pointed by the A. L. A. council: at 
Portland in the place of the committee 
to codperate with the Keystone state 
association regarding a subject index 
to fiction, the report of which may be 
found in the Proceedings of 1905, 
page 140. 

This new committee conceives that 
its reason for being is to ascertain 
whether there is a widespread demand 
for a subject index to fiction not now 
met by the several indexes in the mar- 
ket, and, if such a demand exists, what 
form of index would best meet it. 

Instead of circularizing the profes- 
sion, the committee asks all who have 
found the existing indexes unsatisfac- 
tory or inadequate, and who feel that 
their work could be done better with 
the help of some other kind of a fiction 
subject index to write and tell it of their 
experience, and of their need. These 
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are a few of the points upon which it 
asks information, while it will gladly 
receive suggestions upon others that 
may occur to those interested : 

1 Would you prefer a list contain- 
ing all fiction that has any subject 
value aside from the mere story entered 
under the specific subject? For ex- 
ample, Alton Locke, under Chartism; 
Chaplet of pearls, under Massacre of 
St Bartholomew; Trilby, under Hyp- 
notism; Phra, the Phoenician, under 
Transmigration of souls, with references 
from the broader inclusive class-head- 
ings, after the general plan adopted by 
Mrs Dixon in her index? or, 

2 Would a list arranged under broad 
general heads as Sociological novels, 
Psychological, Scientific novels, with 
the heading Historical fiction subdi- 
vided by country and with notes to 
bring out the specific subject covered 
by the book, better meet the need? 

3 Would an author index suffice for 
these subject lists, or would an arrange- 
ment of authors and subjects in one 
alphabet be preferable ? 

4 Would a select list of say 2000 or 
3000 titles meet the need, or would one 
more broadly inclusive be preferred? 

The committee hopes to hear not 
only from librarians, but from reference 
workers, and from those in circulating 
departments whose daily work brings 
them in contact with the public, and 
who know at first hand what sort of 
tool would enable them best to meet 
the needs of their constituents. 

Please address, 

JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, Chairman, 
Pratt institute library school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


The A. L. A. Book of Travel in the 
Northwest 

The illustrated book about the libra- 
rians in the Northwest will not be pub- 
lished until sometime in January. It 
took so long to collect the pictures that 
it is found impossible to get it printed 
in the time left in the holidays. Those 
who wish to have a copy will please 
send word promptly if they have not 
already done so. 
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The return of E. H. Anderson—The return 
of Mr Anderson to the library field will 
be welcomed by his many friends who 
regretted his decision to leave librarian- 
ship for business a year ago. His recent 
appointment as state librarian of New 
York shows what can be done by aroused 
public opinion. When the resignation 
of Mr Dewey was announced the best 
papers of New York state were unani- 
mous in the demand that the great work 
of the State library be not further dis- 
turbed by an appointment for any but 
professional reasons. This was not 
without effect, as Mr Anderson’s ap- 
pointment shows. The appointment is 
a good one and if Mr Anderson is given 


’ the support that he deserves, and is not 


hampered by the personal demands of 
politicians in power, large results may be 
expected from his administration. 

While the occasion for Mr Anderson’s 
return is to be regretted, New York state 
is to be congratulated on the fortunate 
circumstance of acquiring his services. 

The letter of the civil service exam- 
iners shows the basis on which the se- 
lections were made, to be a unique plan. 

The past year’s work--IThe year 1905 
marked substantial and steady growth 
in library work in general, though the 
exhibition of the ruthless disturbance of 
the great work of the New York state 
library throughout the year and its cli- 
max furnish cause for regret. 


Libraries 


The most important events, perhaps, 
have been new efforts undertaken for 
an extension of knowledge of library 
work. The new school at Atlanta, the 
class at University of Washington, at 
Indianapolis, the opening of commis- 
sion work in Oregon, the announcement 
of the school at University of California 
and of the school at Madison, Wis., with 
the beginning of plans for instruction in 
several other places, all point to in- 
creased facilities for an increase in li- 
brary efficiency. 

The A. L.A. meeting at Portland was 
of more than usual importance to both 
those who received and those who jour- 
neyed across the continent to attend. 

The library department of the N. E. A. 
held one of the best meetings in its 
history in 1905, and good results are al- 
ready apparent from it. 

The decision to open A. L. A. head- 
quarters promises to give new help and 
efficiency to the machinery of the asso- 
ciation. 

The American library institute, which 
was suggested and is under discussion, 
also promises new standards of excel- 
lence. 

Pusiic Lisraries had part and place 
in the upward progress of the year. The 
great majority of library workers are our 
good friends, and to them we owe our 
thanks as well as renewed efforts to 
merit their confidence in the future. 


Old lamps with new names— The asso- 
ciated press reporter is stirring up an 
increased interest among those who de- 
sire to know what progress is being 
made in legislative action, by calling 
attention to what is termed the legis- 
lative reference library collected by the 
Wisconsin library commission. The 
press reports call it unique and so it is 
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in that it has received extraordinary 
attention for several years. But it is 
only a proper extension of work that 
several, not many, but some, live state 
libraries have considered their business 
to present for several years, but which 
for Tack of proper appropriation they 
have not carried to the degree of organ- 
ization and consequent efficiency of the 
department in the library commission of 
Wisconsin. New York and Massachu- 
setts state libraries have been ‘notable 
in the work they have done along these 
lines, and Indiana made a good begin- 
ning in 1889 which has continued to the 
present time. It is work that properly 
belongs to a state library and particu- 
larly in those state libraries where law 
and legislative departments form a not 
inconsiderable part of the institution. 
It is hardly to the credit of the state 
librarians who are expressing so much 
wonder at the Wisconsin collection not 
to have waked up to the place of such 
work in their own libraries before this 
late day. The splendid work in Wis- 
consin isacredit to the commission and 
is a model for other libraries, but it 
ought not to be necessary under the 
circumstances for a commission organ- 
ized for an entirely different purpose to 
take of its time and strength to do that 
which so plainly belongs to a state li- 
brary. The state libraries as a class are 
slow-moving machinery for very obvious 
reasons. 

Next move in net price system--There is 
great probability of an effort being 
made sometime in the present session of 
Congress to pass a bill to prohibit free 
importation of all books copyrighted in 
America without the consent in writing 
of the author or owner of the copyright. 

As public educational institutions in- 
cluding public libraries are the only im- 


porters of books that are entitled to free 
importation, this measure means that 
the privilege heretofore enjoyed by pub- 
lic libraries of buying foreign editions 
for library use would be abolished. The 
gross injustice of such a measure is so 
plain that it is to be hoped its journey 
from life to death will be short and quick. 

Tax-supported institutions belong to 
all the people and if a tax is placed.on 
books imported for a public library it 
means that the people will be compelled 
to pay just that much more for their 
books, their library funds will fall that 
much shorter of their full purchasing 
power, and no one will be benefited 
thereby except the publisher in Amer- 
ica. The author is paid a fixed price, 
usually a very meager royalty on the 
number of copies sold, so that in any 
case his share in the matter cuts no figure. 

It has been reported that the book- 
sellers are hoping to get the printers’ 
unions to support the measure. Libra- 
rians have much more ground for asking 
these bodies to oppose any such action. 

It behooves every librarian who has 
been engaged in stretching book funds 
the past few years, trying to meet the 
increase in price of current books, to 
watch this matter. Appeal to the con- 
gressmen from your city and from your 
state to watch out for your library’s in- 
terest in the matter. Appeal, if neces- 
sary, to the printers’ organization, ex- 
plaining to them the whole matter from 
the library’s side of the question and 
thus forestall any advantage sought for 
by those advocating such a bill as is 
proposed. 

The St Louis public library board has 
passed a resolution expressing their op- 
position to the proposed amendment. 
Other library boards should do the 
same. 
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Library Reading Course 


As announced last month the first sec- 
tion of the course in professional read- 
ing is here given. 

Purpose 


Many persons who are interested in 
library work find it not easy to learn 
what are the most helpful things for 
them to read and study if they wish to 
become well informed on the subject. 
This fact, and the many requests we re- 
ceive for study outlines preliminary to 
entering regular library schools or sum- 
mer schools, and the calls from summer 
school students for suggestions on fur- 
ther work and reading on the historical 
as well as technical side of library work, 
have led to the preparation of a simple 
outline for 10 months’ study. The out- 
line is based on the supposition that 
about 20 hours a month will be devoted 
to it. 

Arrangement has been made with a 
library school of standing to conduct 
the test of the reading at the close of 
the course. It is very necessary, there- 
fore, that a register of those taking the 
work be made. 

Books necessary to own 

Everyone engaged in library work 
should own for himself, regardless of 
the library property, a collection of the 
best library literature that is to be had 
and should be familiar with the source 
and character of all of it. It may not 
be possible to have a large collection; 
it is not necessary, but some of the best 
should be owned. 

The following are some of the things 
that the librarians distant from library 
centers particularly, must have and read 
in order to gain a correct idea of the 
value of their own work and its relation 
to all other libraries: 

Papers of the A. L. A. World's Fair meeting, 
1903. United States bureau of education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. No charge. 

Public libraries in America, W. I. Fletcher. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1. 

The library primer, J. C. Dana. Library 
Bureau. $1. 

Hints to small libraries, M. W. Plummer. 


The author, Brooklyn. 50 cents. 
L. A. catalog, 1404. Library of congress, 


Washington, D. C. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. 

On libraries, for librarians, Melvil Dewey. 
Written for the new International encyclopedia 
and reprinted from the same. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. No charge. 

Pros and cons of training for librarians, Mary 
W. Plummer. Reprinted from PuBLic Lipra- 
RIES, 8:209-219. Library Bureau, Chicago. No 
charge. 

Story of books, G. B. Rawlings. Appleton, 


New York. 35 cents. 
Talk about books. J. N. Larned. Paul, Buf- 


falo. 50 cents. 

Librarianship and what it means, W. E. Henry, 
compiler. Indiana state library, Indianapolis. 
No charge. 

Manual of library economy, J. D. Brown, 
London, Scott. $1.88 net (English). 

PusLic LIBRARIES, Library Bureau. $1 a 


year. 

: A. L. L. handbook and circulars of the library 
schools previously noted. Sent free on applica- 
tion. 

A careful examination of the fore- 
going will give a fairly good knowledge 
of the principles and practice of libra- 
rianship. 

Reference sources 

If it is possible, The U. S. government 
report of 1876 on public libraries in the 
United States should be freely con- 
sulted, as it gathers in one place the first 
authentic report on the theory and prac- 
tice of libraries that is to be found. 
This volume is becoming scarce but 
may be picked up from secondhand 
dealers. 

The A. L. A. conference report, St 
Louis meeting, 1904, contains the ad- 
dresses of the foreign delegates show- 
ing library conditions in many foreign 
countries. Pusric LIBRARIES, October, 
1904, also gives a comprehensive view 
of library conditions in many parts of 
the world. 

January reading 

Theme—Library activity inthe United 
States with resultant organization. 

American library association handbook 1905, 
pages 2-28. 

Papers of A. L. A. World’s Fair meeting 1893, 
pages 704-708. 

oe primer, Dana, pages 20-22, 35-38, 


147-156. 
PuBLIC LIBRARIES, 6:23-28, 464-465; 10:55- 


87, 455- 457. 
The Dial, Feb. I, 1905. 


The library commissions of Wisconsin 
and Iowa and doubtless of other states 
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have offered to provide the books called 
foron request by librarians in theirstates, 
who may not have access to them. 

It is advisable that the current num- 
bers of the Dial be read in connection 
with this study to afford a good notion 
of the book world. It is absolutely 
essential that PuBtic LiprariEs be care- 
fully read each month. 

The references here given for the dis- 
cussion of the January theme are not 
by any means all the good material to 
be found on the subject. They are such 
as can be had with small trouble by 
those wishing tousethem. Much more 
can be found in other places, but these 
are authentic and helpful. 

If anyone wishes to mention other 
good material found, space will be allot- 
ted to it next month. 


Library Training in the Library 
The Newark (N. J.) class 


Library school training has been seri- 
ously and apprehensively discussed by 
the assistants in New Jersey libraries 
during the last few years. Many think 
they can not assume the burden of the 
expense even of a summer school. 
There are some who feel that the train- 
ing gained by years of experience in a 
library ought to profit one more than it 
seems to when there is competition with 
aschool graduate who has had no actual 
test as yet of her school theories and 
learning. This matter was freely dis- 
cussed by the assistants at a recent 
meeting held in Madison, N. J., much to 
our benefit. 

Perhaps ‘the best prologue to my few 
words about the New Jersey library 
class will be some of the opinions ex- 
pressed by prominent men and women 
at the Portland conference. These 
sentiments will help to show why our 
class was formed and also to revive the 
drooping spirits of those who do not 
possess a library school diploma: 

Library work is no longer the place 
for the “misfit” and the person who has 
to be provided for by someone else. 

The need of trained service is being 


accepted now without much question. 
The only question is where and what 
shall that trained service be. 

There is a double aspeet to this ques- 
tion—the aspect of the training that 
one can get in the library schools and 
the training that one might acquire 
somehow without the library school. 

Some eminent examples are born li- 
brarians. The born librarian will not 
need a school to teach him principles 
of classification—he will evolve systems 
of classification and methods without 
ever going near a school, and the 
schools will adopt his principles and 
methods and learn from him. 

The genius does not need the train- 
ing but the average individual does. 

There were librarians before there 
were schools. 

In five or six years in a public library 
you can learn more than you can in two 
years in a library school, but it does not 
in the least invalidate the library school. 

The very existence of a library school 
tends to enhance the recognition of li- 
brarianship as a profession. 

If you can go to a library school do 
so. If you can not you need not give 
up hope of becoming a librarian. 

Trained service is necessary to the 
successful conduct of a library. 

This training can be obtained, though 
not so quickly or pleasantly by practice 
work in a library as by a course in a li- 
brary school. 

Training can be acquired while ex- 
perience can not make up for lack of 
native endowment. 

A library school course, like a college 
course, is a fine thing, and an aid to all 
who want to enter the library field by 
the pleasantest path. 

You can polish mahogany but you 
can not polish a pumpkin. In a library 
school “by a process of elimination in 
the very beginning the pumpkins are 
not allowed to slip in.” 

We have realized that as the profes- 
sional atmosphere of a school means so 
much in the library world we who cannot 
acquire our training that way must come 
in touch with it somehow. 
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The things one can get in the schools 
which do not always come with one’s 
daily work in a library are these: 

A broad view. 

Training in all departments of a li- 
brary. 

Intercourse with instructors who have 
fitted themselves to impart knowledge 
and who personally are active workers 
in the library field. 

Association with many minds con- 
centrating on the same thing at the 
same time. 

A substantial enthusiasm because of 
a deeper realization of the seriousness 
of the work. 

Now it seemed to me that if we could 
get something of this while we were at 
work in our libraries we would be ad- 
vancing profitably. 

The university extension movement 
suggested the New Jersey library class 
to me. I had been registrar for two 
years when university extension courses 
were held in the Newark public library 
for the benefit of school-teachers, and 
as I felt the eagerness of many of these 
women to get a touch of college meth- 
ods and culture, I wanted to try the 
same idea for ourselves. 

The plan appealed to me also because 
as a body we library assistants do not 
know each other personally. The li- 
brary meetings have not proved to be 
effectual in promoting intimacy. We 
know each others faces, perhaps, but we 
rarely_hear each others voices or know 
what each one stands for. Such a class 
could take the place with us of the in- 
stitute. 

Our idea is to take up courses of study 
such as appear in the curriculum of the 
schools and to be taught by someone 
who is an authority in the work, so that 
we may learn to know socially and 
mentally some of the live members of 
our profession. When the idea was 
suggested to Mr Dana he gave it his 
cordial support, and on Sept. 28, 1904, 
I sent out circular letters to libraries 
within practical traveling distance of 
Newark. The librarians were asked to 
consider the plan of systematic courses 
of study for themselves and assistants 


There were 35 responses and the series 
of 10 lessons was begun on Monday 
morning, Dec. 5, 1904. 

The object of this course was to set 
forth the scope, character and value of 
reference books and reference tools. 
Miss Rathbone of the Pratt library 
school was our instructor. Much of the 
study work between the lessons was done 
in the Newark library, which placed its 
books at the disposal of the class and 
granted the use of a room for the meet- 
ings. 

The second course began on Monday 
morning, Oct. 30, 1905, with Miss Hitch- 
ler of the Brooklyn public library as our 
teacher in cataloging. The class num- 
bers 23. 

Outlines of both courses are given be- 
low. 

Both of our instructors have taken up 
the work in a missionary spirit, largely 
for the sake of what they may do for 
us, as the remuneration is not at all 
adequate to the services they give. 

We have judged it best in the begin- 
ning to ask as small a fee as possible 
from each member of the class because 
in its experimental stage the class has 
needed a bit of coddling and all of the 
students are doing the work at some- 
what of a sacrifice of time and money. 

No diplomas are given, but an exami- 
nation follows each course, and a state- 
ment of attendance with results of ex- 
aminations is given to each student at 
the close of the course, certified to by 
J.C. Dana, librarian of the Newark pub- 
lic library. 

The libraries represented at both 
courses are those of Orange, South 
Orange, East Orange, Passaic, Basking 
Ridge, Plainfield, Rahway, Westfield, 
Perth Amboy, Englewood, Madison, 
Hackensack, Cranford, Washington 
Heights (N. Y.), Bernardsville, Pater- 
son, Riverside (N.Y.), Ttompkin’s Square 
(N. Y.), Newark. 

The programs of the two courses, 
which appear below,.will show the kind 
of study work done in the class. 

One practical outcome of our venture 
is that we have already advanced in real 
acquaintance and friendship with our 
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fellow workers in New Jersey, and the 
state meetings will always be the more 
attractive and helpful to us for this fact. 

In closing, I would suggest to other 
assistants who realize the urgent de- 
mand for trained workers and to those 
who can not attend a regular school, 
get a group of neighboring librarians to- 
gether and form aclass. Ishall be glad 
to give any further information about 
this New Jersey class. We think it is 
thus far a success. 


No. I 


Outline of course of ro lessons in reference 
work by Josephine Rathbone, 1904-05 


t Encyclopedias, American, English, foreign. 

2 Dictionaries of English and foreign lan- 
guages. 

3-4 Biographical dictionaries, universal, spe- 
cial periods, particular classes. 

5 Religious and classical dictionaries. 

6 Sociological (including educational) refer- 
ence books, almanacs. 

7 Encyclopedias of the fine and useful arts, 
including books on art. 

8 Literature, including books of quotations. 

9 Historical encyclopedias and manuals, in- 
cluding source books. 

10 Geographical books, including gazetteers 
and atlases. 

No. 2 


Outline of course of 10 lessons in cataloging 
by Theresa Hitchler, 1905-06 


Question box and practice work after each 
lecture. 

Practice work on the various points, whether 
accomplished in class or in student’s own time, 
will be revised, corrected and criticised by lec- 
turer. 

Sample cards to illustrate each point will be 
distributed at the beginning of each lecture, and 
may be obtained until the succeeding lesson. 

1 General talk about catalogs: various kinds, 
etc.; how to make them of practical use to pub- 
lic; tools and their use; names of the various 
cards, etc. 

How to make simple author, title, subject and 
cross reference cards (the latter both name and 
subject references “see” and “see also’’), forms 
of various names in name headings, etc. 

Question box, practice work. 

2 How to catalog books published pseudony- 
mously. 

a) Books published pseudonymously for 
which the real name has not been dis- 
covered at time of cataloging. 

b) Books published pseudonymously for 
which real name is known at time of 


cataloging and better or as well known - 


as pseudonym. 
c) Books published pseudonymously for 
which real name is known but for 


which pseudonymous name is much 
better eee than real name. 

d) Books published pseudonymously 
wherein an author has used a pseudo- 
nym for one single book, or various 

seudonyms for his different books, 
But has not made use of one general 
pseudonym. 

Question box; practice work. - 

3 How to treat 

a) Translators, editors, compilers, etc. 

b) Books published anonymously. 

a) Authorship not discovered. 
4) Authorship discovered. 

4 How to catalog books written conjointly by 
two, three or more authors. 

5 How to treat 

Collective biography. 

Individual biography. 

Genealogies. 

Series and books published in a specific 

series. 

6 How and when to make analytical entries, 
whether author, subject or title. 

7 How to catalog almanacs, encyclopedias, 
directories and periodicals. 

8 How to treat anonymous classics and sacred 
books; added editions and books for which par- 
tial title, catch title or changed title card is 
needed. 

9 How to treat works containing criticisms of 
authors or their works; bibliographies of authors 
or of subjects. How to catalog music, operas, 
sheet music, etc. 

10 Subject work in general. 

Examination—Questions to be distributed at 
end of lesson 10. May be answered at home. 

11 Alphabetizing. 

KaTE LouIsE ROBERTS. 


Book Mark 
The senior class of the New York li- 
brary school were asked to write some- 


thing appropriate for a bookmark. The 
following is one of the results: 


You are old, little book, the small boy said, 
Yet your pages are still clean and white, 
Your covers are stiff and your corners are straight, 
Do you think at your age it is right? 


In my youth, said the book, I came into the hands 
Of children who handled with care, 

They opened me gently, their fingers were clean, 
My margins they kept clean and fair. 


They never used pencils as bookmarks or tried 
To pull me apart in their strife, 
With such care and treatment my strength and 
my looks 
Will last me the rest of my life. 


ANNIE T. EATON, class of 1906. 
New York state library school, Dec. 6, 1905. 
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Broadening of State Libraries 
Melvil Dewey, New York state 

We all know that a tew years ago 
most of the state libraries were wretch- 
edly inefficient if measured by present 
standards, but there is steady broaden- 
ing and awakening. They are getting 
out of politics; stronger men and women 
are being chosen to conduct them; 
and chiefly, both libraries and the pub- 
lic are recognizing the larger scope and 
functions of which the older generation 
never dreamd. In many states the mod- 
ern missionary spirit of helpfulness to 
the community at large has hardly yet 
taken hold of the state library, trustees 
or staff. The common order of develop 
ment is to create a library commission 
and we have in many cases a board full 
of zeal and intelligence, without books, 
building or paid officials and often with 
little or no appropriation. On the other 
hand there is perhaps building, books, 
staff and regular appropriation with no 
zeal for public work. The inevitable is 
coming year by year. The public recog- 
nizes that economy and efficiency de- 
mand the union of these two forces into 
a single institution, whether theoretically 
the state library with its resources is 
turnd over to the earnest commission, 
or the commission work is turnd over 
to the library, which is organized so to 
put people in charge who care and know 
about it. The final result is the same. 
The state library is destind to be the 
center of library work for every state, 
and to combine all agencies and focal- 
ize all efforts for the most effectiv re- 
sults. 

- The Washington state library has just 
issued a circular saying that under the 
new law it has evolvd froma mere col- 
lection of books into an activ business 
and educational agency. It announces 
three distinct divisions: 

The central or state library proper, 
on the second and third floors of the 
capitol, is planned for a splendid ref- 
erence library, with its chief sections, 
law, medicine, state documents, national 
documents, northwest history and gen- 
eral reference. 
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The second division, of public docu- 
ments, in the basement, is the book busi- 
ness branch of the state. It receives all 
printed documents from the various of- 
ficers as soon as issued and supervises 
their distribution and sales. Itisasingle 
authority where any officer or citizen 
may secure at once and easily anything 
publisht by state authority. It secures 
effectiv distribution and enables the 
legislature to know the cost and bene- 
fits of public printing. It sent out over 
12,000 packages the first session. 

Most interesting is the third division, 
the educational branch, in two sections: 
public and traveling libraries. The first 
supervises public libraries of the state, 
works for their establishment where 
they can be supported, visits, aids, in- 
structs, collects and publishes statistics, 
helps to plan buildings, to organize new 
and reorganize old libraries under mod- 
ern methods. In short it is responsible 
for the whole public library interests of 
the state. 

The traveling libraries section fur- 
nishes the best books free to communi- 
ties still too small to support a regular 
public library. They sum it up in caps 
in their circular thus: In short attempts 
to assist in an educational way all of 
those people of the state who for vari- 
ous reasons are unable to attend the 
reguler institutions of learning. 

California under its new law is mov- 
ing rapidly in the same direction, with 
the best of promise. I heard recently 
from a half dozen other states similar 
word, and the movement is bound to be 
general. In some places where there 
are remarkably efficient state libraries 
or commissions or peculiar conditions 
the time of consolidation will be de- 
ferred, but I can hardly see how any 
student of the problem can look at past 
and present conditions and doubt that 
in the future every state will consolidate 
all its library interests in charge of a 
single institution known as the state li- 
brary. 

[The reasons supporting such a propo- 
sition are unassailable. Personal prefer- 
ment is all that stands against it. ‘“Re- 
form” will strike here some day.—P. L_] 
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Library Hints 
Bulletins 


The Public library at Camden, N. J., 
reduced its per cent of fiction last year 
from about go to less than 70 by a sys- 
tem of catchy bulletins on history and 
travel, assisted by personal attention 
from Mr Kitler, the librarian, to the pa- 
trons as they came to the library. 

Bulletins announcing the books in the 
library on the various useful arts, printed 
in circular form and headed “Please post 
this in a conspicuous place,” were sent 
to all industrial establishments in the 
city. ‘Other bulletins in circular form 
announced the readiness of the librarian 
to” give personal attention to persons 
preparing for debates, entertainments 
and actual tours. 

Boy’s reading fraternity 


This is an organization of boys and 
young men from 12 to 20 which has a 
pledge to read two non-fiction books for 
every volume of fiction read. The fra- 
ternity is divided into chapters, with 
boy officers. The fraternity has its yell, 
and will soon have a marching song. It 
meets once a month to hear a debate or 
oratorical contest by its own members, 
or amusing and instructive addresses by 
prominent men. The obligation is 
printed on the back of a membership 
card which the boy must show when- 
ever he desires to attend a meeting or 
entertainment. Each member wears a 
lapel button. 

Bookbinding 


The bookbinding exhibit (see PuBLIC 
LIBRARIES, 10:357) belonging to New- 
ark (N. J.) public library is still being 
exhibited in the East and by March 10 
will’‘have been exhibited in 15 libraries. 
If several libraries and associations in 
the West cared to show it and would 
share the cost of transportation they 
could get it at a very small cost. Al- 
ready two libraries in the vicinity of 
Chicago have expressed a wish to see it. 


A small exhibition of hand bindings 
was given at the studio of Gertrude 
Stiles, in the Fine arts building, Chicago, 
on November 19. The books shown 


were the work of Miss Stiles and her 
pupils. Of especial interest were the 
various books in difterent stages of con- 
struction, showing the manner of their 
making. 

Miss Stiles has endeavored in the 
binding of these buoks, and in her in- 
struction, to satisfy a growing desire for 
a well-bound but reasonably priced 
binding. 

The Douglas Cockerall library bind- 
ing, sewed on tapes and tapes inserted 
in a split board, covered in half or three- 
quarters leather, is a strong, durable 
binding, illustrating well the work that 
may be more generally done by crafts- 
men and instructors along this line. 


Library wants 


A library not long since sent out a 
slip bearing the following to a large list 
of people in the city who were not using 
the library. A copy was also furnished 
the newspapers: 

Library wants 


We want business men to call on us for sta- 
tistics, etc. 

We want railroad men to use our railroad 
books. 

We want mechanics to tell us what books we 
need for their study. 

We want taxpayers to see that we are a pay- 
ing investment. 

We want mothers to come and see what we 
have for the children. 

We want teachers, ministers, newspaper men 
to depend on us and inform us where we are 
wanting. 

We want more readers in our reading-room 

daytime and evening. 
_ We want all residents to feel a pride and an 
interest in their library; to come to it for their 
books, or, if they buy their books, just to see 
what we have and in every way to show a lively 
interest in it. 

We have learned beyond forgetting 
that we are teaching children—not read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic; that the 
child must be developed morally and 
physically as well as mentally, and in a 
well-trained child these are inseperable, 
and that there is a difference between 
learning to read and reading to learn— 


EL. B. Johnstone, New Jersey. 


When one begins to live more seri- 
ously then he begins to live more simply. 
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Gold Ink Marking 
Mary R. Caldwell, librarian, Jacob Tome in- 
stitute library, Port Deposit, Md. 

For over three and one-half years, we 
have not put a label on a book. Ten 
feet away, one would not think the 
books marked in any way, and yet, when 
the number is wanted, there it is, dis- 
tinctly in view. We have hesitated in 
writing of our method of marking, be- 
cause we wanted to be sure that we had 
a good thing. For some time we have 
been well satisfied with our gold ink 
marking, and prefer it to either black 
or white ink; the paper label, so far as 
we are concerned, is not to be thought 
of any more. Black ink on the light 
books, and white ink on the dark ones, 
have each one of the faults of the paper 
label clinging to them: they are so 
prominent that the marking must be the 
uniform distance from the edge of the 
binding or the library will present a 
ragged appearance, or the zigzag line 
that the paper label gives. Since most 
books are gold tooled in Jettering, we 
lecided to use gold ink; where the let- 
tering is done in either black or white 
we use that color of ink respectively. 
We letter on the upper part of the book 
as close under the binder’s title as we 
can. At first we lettered one and one- 
half inches, by measurement, from the 
bottom of the book, but we soon dis- 
covered there would be less wear where 
the fingers could not touch while using 
the book. At this time we varnished 
over the marking only. As this gave 
a little patch about one inch square it 
had clinging to it many of the defects 
that the paper label has. Then we var- 
nished the binder’s strip, thus avoiding 
the patch effect which one gets in var- 
nishing only the call number. We went 
into our new system of marking very 
cautiously. We inquired of several 
binders about the effect of the shellac 
on the books, and were told that the 
varnishing should preserve the binding 
rather than injure it; we pushed the 
books on trial into circulation, and after 
three months’ test marked all the new 
books in this way, and began to remove 
the paper labels on the old books. Now, 
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out of gooov., we have scarcely 2000 
labels, and in another year we hope to 
have none, save those on our Kirschner 
edition of German literature, which is 
so covered with gold tooling that we can 
not find a place large enough to mark. 

The gold ink is a little difficult to 
work when one begins. A straight stub 
pen—without any indentation in it 
must be used, as it carries the ink better 
than any other kind. Then the bottle 
of ink must be well shaken, and contin- 
ually shaken every time the pen is put 
into it, in order to keep the gold stirred 
up in the liquid. If too thick, thin with 
a little water. 

Last fall the books in our junior 
school library were in such a dilapi- 
dated condition that we were ashamed 
to look at them. Something had to be 
done to make this library respectable 
All the books were washed with soap 
and water in which we had placed a 
little washing soda. The labels were 
all removed, the books marked with 
gold ink and varnished, and behold! 
when the books were returned to the 
shelves, we had anew library. We have 
never varnished the entire book, as we 
have so far been unable to find a var- 
nish that would not spot when touched 
with water. These spots, however, fade 
out in a very short time, but while they 
last are somewhat unsightly. 

We are contemplating the purchase 
of type and tools for gold tooling. II 
anyone has any advice to give in regard 
to this latter undertaking, I should be 
gald to hear from them. 


If we determine on “weeding out the 
trash,” where shall we begin? Like the 
priest and the barber in the romarce 
of Cervantes, weeding the library of 
Don Quixote, unexpected difficulties 
might embarrass the choice. Might it 
not occur that the huge folios which 
embody the best work of learned news- 
paper editors would be the first to go 
out under the weeding system? Yet 
would anyone have the hardihood to 
propose handing down to posterity an 
expurgated copy of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with all its newspapers left out? 











Full Names of Authors 


Full Names of Authors 
(From Catalog division, Library of congress) 
Anonyms and pseudonyms 
Holden, Mrs Mary Elizabeth (Douglas) 1845—, 
author of Uncovered ears and opened vi- 
sion, by “The princess. 
Ring, Henry F., 1852—, author of The problem 
of the unemployed. 
Full names of authors 
Adams, Edward Francis, 1839—. 
socialism. 
Allen, John Joseph, 1872 
John Allen. 
Argalf? Philip Henry, 1877 Western 
and smelter methods of ‘analysis. 
Armes, Ellen Elizabeth, 1847-1904. 
hiolm’s heir. 


A critique of 
The confessions of 
mill 


John Var- 


Baxter, William jr, 1854 Practice talks on 
electricity. 
Brown, Marcus Monroe, 1854--. A study of 


john D. Rockefeller. 

Brownell, Elijah Ellsworth, 1872 
ysis from an engineer's standpoint. 

Butler, Edward Crompten, 1853—. Our 
Mexican cousins 

Cabot, Mrs Carolyn Sturgis Channing, 1846 
Football grandma 

Caldwell, Frederick Perry, 1875 
law of Kentucky 

Chatterton, Augustus Leonard, 1852 The 
strange story of the Quillmores. 

Cook, John Wesley, 1861 Introduction to 
Bible study. 

Cooper, Walter Gerald, 


middle classes 


Electrol- 


little 


Insurance 


i860 Fate of the 


Cotton, Joseph Potter, jr, 1875- Constitu- 
tional decisions of fohn Marshall. 
Coven: Alfred Dale, 1869 The secrets of 


specialists. 
Crewdson, Charles Newman, 1870 
the road. 
Crowell, Katharine Roney, 
juniors. 
Cudell, Frank Edward, 1344 The columns 
upon which to support the republic. 
Danziger, Adolphe i. e. Gustave Adolphe, 
1863. . Children of fate. 
Eckman, George Peck, 1850 
with a program. 
Farrington, Frank, 1872 
Fercken,. Gaston John, 
philosophy. 
Fiske, Charles, 
carnation. 
Gibbons, Edward Engler, 1871 
refraction and diseases 
Greever, Charles Oscar, 1865 
capitular masonry. 
Halbert, Homer Valmore, 
of medicine. 


lales ot 


1854 Africa for 


The young man 


Che vagabond book. 
1855 The divine 


1868 The religion of the in- 
The eye, its 
Handbook of 


1858—. The practice 


Hamilton, William Thomas, 1822—. My 60 
years on the plains. 

Harman, Henry Augustus, 1845—. Vermont 
justice and public officer. 

Hartshorne, Charles Hopkins, 1851—. Courts 


and procedure in England and New Jersey. 
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Harwood, William Sumner, 1857—. New cre- 
ations in plant life. 

Hedges, Edwin Alvin, 1866 — 
kingdom. 

Hess, Isabella Rosa, 1872—. 
the court. 

Hull, William Newell, 1839 -. 
the continent. 

Humphrey, Seth King, 1864 
possessed. 

Jernegan, Prescott Ford, 1866 — 
tory of the Philippines. 


The epic of the 
Saint Cecilia ot 
Fishing across 
The Indian dis. 


A short his 


Johnson, Burges, 1877 Rhymes for little 
boys. 
Johnston, Julia Harriette, 1849 -. Indian and 


Spanish. neighbors. 

Jones, Theodore Elden, 1830 
an Argonaut’s note book. 

Knowles, Robert Edward, 1868—. 
bert’s. 

Kuepper, Wilhelmine Hubertine, 1858—. 
ture cure. 

Lamar, Joseph Rueker, 1857 
books. 

Lillibridge, William Otis, 1878 

Lindsay, John Shanks, 1840 —-. 
and the theater. 

McCulloch, James Edward, 1873 
church for the unchurched. 

MacDonald, James Henry, 1864 
vival. 

McVickar, Harry Whitney, 1860 Reptiles. 
Merrill, George Arthur, 1865 An elemen 
tary text-book of theoretical mechanics. 
Minogue, Anna Catherine, 1874—. Cardome 


Leaves from 
St Cuth- 
Na 
Georgia law 


Ben Blair. 
The Mormons 


The open 


The re- 


Montague, Margaret Prescott, 1878--. Th« 
poet, Miss Kate and I. 
Moore, Walter William, 1857 A year in 


Europe. 

Myers, James Havens, 1844. Kudiments o! 
geology and prospectors’ guide. 

Nitchie, Edward Bartlett, 1876—. 
lip reading for self-instruction. 

Odell, Willis Patterson, 1855 The ministries 
of hope. 

Osgood, Adelaide Harriet, 1842 
apply matt, bronze, La Croix, 
ors and gold to china. 

Osman, William Brazier, 1874 
remarriage. 

Petersen, Fred Julius, 1863 
and clinical therapeutics. 


Lessons ii) 


How to 
Dresden col 


Divorce and 


Materia medica 


Pinson, William Washington, 1854—. Tl 
church and the boy. 

Price, Ferdinand Bowman, jr, 1876—. Suc 
cessful pigeon raising. 

Rachford, Benjamin Knox, 1857 Neurotic 


disorders cf childhood. 
Reynolds, William, 1842—. 
law of evidence. 
Ryan, George Weiser, 
for the plumber. 
Saint Maur, Mrs Kate (Vandenhoff), 1866—. 
A self-supporting home. 
Sames, Charles MacCaughey, 1866—. A pock- 
etbook of mechanical engineering. 


The theory of the 
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Samson, William Holland, 1860—, ed. of Let- 
peal from George Washington to Tobias 


Lea 

Sheldon, John Glendon, 1875—. The indica- 
tions for operative treatment. 

Sherman, Waldo Henry, 1832—. Civics. 

Small, Walter Wass, 1860—. What I am. 

Smith, Borden Dodge, 1847—. The powers, 
duties and liabilities of coroners and con- 
stables. 

Stanton, Gerrit Smith, 1845—. Where the 
sportsman loves to linger. 

Taylor, Henry Charles, 1873--. An introduc- 
tion to the study of agricultural economics. 

Teskey, Adeline Margaret. The village artist. 

Thomas, Northcote Whitridge, 1868 - . Crystal 
gazing. 

Thomson, William Chase, 1866—. Bridge and 
structural design. 

Train, Arthur, 1875—. McAllister and_ his 


double. 
Travis, Elma Allen, 1861—. ‘The Pang-Yanger. 
Virgin, Samuel Henderson, 1842—. Spirit and 
sanity. 


Walker, Frank Jabesh, 1847--. The message 
of John in colometrical print. 

Wangelin, Walter Hugo Douglas, 1860--. The 
foundryman’s primer. 

Warner, George Henry, 1833--. The Jewish 
spectre. 

Washburn, Owen Redington, 1866—. A book 
of psalms. 

White, Horace Henry, 1864. A notarial guide. 

Willard, Daniel Everett, 1862—. The story of 
the prairies. 

Wilson, nanerd Stansbury, 1841--. Political 
development of Porto Rico. 

Wilson, Lycurgus A-nold, 1856—. Outlines of 
Mormon philosophy. 


Books of Interest 


Those who for many years have found 
ready help in Lippincott’s Gazetteer of 
the world, will welcome with great pleas- 
ure the new and revised edition of that 
valuable work which the publishers have 
just issued. The Gazetteer has been 
completely revised, brought up to date, 
and extended to cover all the material 
available which belongs to such a vol- 
ume. A foreword from the publish- 
ers states that the present publication, 
printed from new type from cover to 
cover, is a new work embodying little 
more than the framework of its prede- 
cessor together with the system of pro- 
nunciation. 

Libraries having few reference books 
will find in this volume a mine of geo- 
graphical information, which will prac- 
tically supply their needs in its field. 


Of special value is the preface to the 
work, wherein is traced the progress of 
the exploration, development, and 
changes on the earth’s surface in recent 
years. 


The December bulletin of the New 
Hampshire public libraries is entirely 
devoted to the subject of The library 
from the standpoint of religion. 

Clergymen of various denominations 
point out how the church and the li- 
brary may coéperate. 


The Evanston (Ill.) public library has 
issued three bulletins of much interest. 
No. 22 on the Renaissance; No. 23 Stud- 
ies on the history and literature of Ire- 
land; No. 24 is a very full list on Chi- 
cago. 


List No. 2 of the useful public docu- 
ments issued by the public documents 
department of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia is full of good things. Small 
libraries particularly ought to have these 
lists, 

The General federation of women’s 
clubs has issued a special edition of the 
A. L. A. annotated list of Books for 
boys and girls. The list is for free dis- 
tribution among club members. 


Book Buying . 


Bulletin of the A. L. A. committee on book 
buying 


No. 19 


The Com. on book buying has been continued 
by A. L. A. with same members. Suggestions 
for bulletins are asked from all who read this. 

Lib’s adding 50 to 200 vols. a year are asked 
to send us these statistics for last library year: 
Total vols. added, divided into: 1) new titles; 
2) worn out and other replacements; 3) dupli- 
cates; also divide total into purchases and gifts 
and the former into domestic and imported. 
These facts will be used in table in a future bul 
letin. 

Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 4,6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
which are o. p. or soe so, will be reprinted if 
there is sufficient demand. Write if you will 
pey for sets of back numbers at cost, say 50 cents 
or 100 copies. 

W. Abbatt, 281 4th av.,N. Y., renews offer to 
republish o. p. books at old list price if 200 copies © 
are ordered. He suggeststhese titles, frequently 
asked for: Catherwood, Rocky Fork; Cather- 
wood, Old caravan days; Samusis, Forecastle to 
cabin. 
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The following and many other titles in new 
A. L. A. Cat. are reported o. p. If you would 
order these or any others write to us or Abbatt: 

Canton, W. V.’s golden legend. Dodd. 1898. 

Caro, George Sand; tr. by M. B. Anderson. 
McClurg. 1888. 

Clark, The control of trusts. Macmillan. Igol. 


Dickson, Life of Edison. Crowell. 1894. 

Ebers, Uarda; tr. by Clara Bell. Apopieton. 
IgOI. 2v. 

Lacombe, The growth of a people; tr. by Stim- 
son, Holt. 1883. 

Mackay, ed. A plea for liberty. Appleton. 
1891. 

Yriarte, Venice; tr. by F.G. Sitwell. Coates. 
1896. 

Janvier, Stories of old New Spain. Appleton. 

Johnston, Dukesborough tales. Appleton. 


Sullivan, Day and night stories. Scribners. -2v. 

Tehernuishevsky. Vital question. Crowell. 

The following booksellers deal specially or 
largely inremainders. If you know others, write 
us: McDevitt-Wilson, N. Y.; John Grant, Edin- 
burgh; Glaisher, London; Henry Malkan, N. Y. 

The London Times has begun to operate, for 
advertising purposes, a circulating library on the 
soy of the Booklover’s, selling worn books at 

ow rates. It does not expect to make money 
by this scheme. The plan appears to offer op- 
portunity to obtain through your regular im- 
porter, secondhand foreign books in good con- 
dition on terms similar to those offered here by 
the Booklover’s. 

Pub’s. Circular, London, October 7, says: “We 
understand that the Times has signed the Net 
book agreement, and we have not the least 
doubt of its intention to abide by it loyally. 
What we are not so sure of is whether it will be 
possible for the Times to work its own scheme 
within the lines of the net agreement. ‘That re- 
mains to be seen; if it can not do so, doubtless 
‘it will alter its rules and put a label on books it 
loans, as other libraries do.” This refers, of 
course, to British het system, not to ours. 

Recent cats. of secondhand dealers: 

‘Rimell & Son, 53 Shaftesbury av., London 
(No. 199, books and prints); Britnell, 230 Yonge 
st., Toronto (No. 18 biog. and hist.); Union li- 
brary association, 44 E. 23d st. (Special list 41); 
A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y., No. 35 (Music, 
Military, Socialism); H. R. Huntting, Spring- 
field, Mass.; W. H. Smith, jr., 515 W. 173d st., 
N. Y.; N. J. Bartlett Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston 
(No. 19, drama, history, standard authors); Wel- 
don & Co., 38 Great Queen st., London, W. C. 
(No. 31, zodlogy). 

High prices of current books lead some libra- 
ries to spend more on files of standard periodic- 
als. Boston Book Co., 83 Francis st., Back Bay, 
Boston, make a specialty of this work. Ask for 
their quarterly Bulletin of bibliography, free, 
which is very useful in this field. 

The Book and News Dealer, 30 E. 21st st., 
N. Y., contains a department, “Ihe clearance 
counter,” being a list of books sent by various 
dealers for clearance sale at one-half to one- 
third list price. It also includes considerable 
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information regarding the Booksellers’ and Pub- 
lishers’ associations, with a complete list of net 
books to date, including net price, general trade 
discount and date of publication; also, a list of 
dealers who have violated the rules of the asso- 
ciation. 

Index to the bulletins of the Committee on 
book buying of the A. L. A., Nos. 1-19 (Dec., 
1903-Nov., 1905). : 

A. L. A., functions and publs. of, 18. 

Aids to selection and purchase of books, 5, 17, 
18. 

American publishers association, 2, 9, 10, 15. 

Auctioneers, list of, 5. 

Auctions, how to buy at, 5. 

Binding, influence on cost of book, 6. 

“Book buyer’s protective association,” 18. 

Book buying for small libraries (W. P. Cut- 
ter), 14. 

Book lists and aids, lists of, 5, 17, 18. 

Book selection in 1621, 18. 

Booksellers and librarians, 18. 

Bulletins containing book lists, 17, 18. 

Bulletins, reprinting of, 19. 

Classification of published books, 15. 

Cleveland library report quoted, 7. 

Copyright: Mark Twain’s plan, 13. 

Copyright conference, 17, 18. 

Copyright law, codification of, 11, 17. 

Copyright legislation for Ig04, 11. 

Cost of a book, total, 6. 

Cutter, W. P., quoted, 14. 

Dial, The, quoted, 2, 3. 

English book trade journals, 1. 

Fiction, duplicates of standard, I. 

Importation; how to import, 2. 

Importation, money saved by, I. 

Importation (new U. S. treasury rule), 6. 

Importation of remainders, 18. 

Importation, proposed bill to restrict, 4, 11. 

importers, list of, 2. 

Independent, reprint from the, 16. 

Journals, list of reviews, 17. 

Librarian of Congress, report of, II. 

Library commissions, publications of, 11, 17. 

Library statistics asked for, I9. 

London Times, The, selling secondhand 
books, Ig. 

McClurg & Co.’s withdrawal from Am. Pub. 
Assn., 10. 

Money expended for books in U. S., 4. 

Naude, Gabriel, on book selection (1621), 18. 

Net books. Policy of committee with regard 
to, 9. 

Net price system described, 2. 

Net price system, prices increased under 
(table), 3; (Cleveland report), 7. 

Out-of-print books, proposal to reprint, 7, 17, 19. 

Non-net books at cost, 12. 

Periodicals, Boston Book Co. Bulletin, 19. 

Prices before and after net system (table) 3; 
Cleveland report, 7. 

Protection, classes of books subject to, 15. 

Publishers’ weekly, quoted, 18. 

Reading ripe books (Independent editorial), 16. 

Remainders, list of dealers in, 19. 

School books, not protected, 15. 
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Secondhand books, list of dealers in, 4, 7, 8, 
10, 13, 15, 18, I9. 

Secondhand purchase, 7. 

Suggestions to librarians, I. 

Trade journals, English, I. 

Translations, proposed copyright legislation 
affecting, 11. 

Treasury ruling about importation, 6. 

Waiting, saving effected by, 8. 

Wilmington Ins’t free library report quoted, 7. 

Winser, B., aids to book selection, 17. 

Year limit, lists of recent expirations, 9, 10, 12, 
18. 

Year limit (net price system), 

Year limit, book purchase during, 4. 

Address inquiries and suggestions tu any of 
the committee. Arthur E. Bostwick, chairman, 
N. Y. P. L., 226 West 42; John Cotton Dana, 
Newark (N. |: ), F. P. L.; Bernard C. Steiner, 
Enoch Pratt, F. L., Baltimore, Md. 


Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


The annual meeting of the Graduates’ 
association was held on November 15. 
An entertainment for the class of 1906 
was arranged. Two shadow plays, the 
Ballad of Mary Jane and the Ballad of 
the Oysterman, afforded much amuse- 
ment to the spectators. At the business 
meeting which followed the entertain- 
ment, Mary H. Shaffner was elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. 

Recent appointments among the alum- 
nz are as follows: 

Mary M. Craig (1904), children’s li- 
brarian, Cleveland public library. 

Mary P. Wilde (1904), cataloger in the 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Ruth M. Kidder (1904), cataloger in 
the Fletcher library, Burlington. Vt. 

Mary P. Farr (1905) is cataloging a 
private library near Philadelphia. 

Daisy M. Smith (1903), children’s li- 
brarian, Homestead, Pa 

ALIceE B. Kroecer, Director. 
University of Illinois 
, The following positions were filled re- 
cently by former students of the Illinois 
library school: 

Lillian Arnold (1902) resigned her 
position as librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Michigan City, Ind., to accept 
the work of assistant organizer with the 
Indiana library commission, in October. 
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Mary Bevans (1094) accepted the 
position as librarian in the Rhinelander 
(Wis.) public library in November. 

Alice Bixby (190) resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant librarian in the United 
States department of agriculture library, 
to accept the position as assistant in 
the Berkeley (Cal ) public library. 

Helen Crane (1905) was appointed 
assistant librarian at the Moline (lIIl.) 
public library, in November. 

Fanny Duren (ex-1903) is substitute 
librarian at Eldora, Iowa. 

Margaret Cramesley (1904) resigned 
her position as children’s librarian at 
Jacksonville, Ill., to become librarian of 
the Le Moyne normal institute library, 
of Memphis, Tenn., in November. 

Alice Matthews (1903) resigned her 
position as assistant cataloger at the Li- 
brary of congress in October, to accept 
the work as librarian of South Dakota 
university library at Vermilion. 

Emily Nichols (1905) has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Armour insti- 
tute library, of Chicago, III. 

Anna Pinkum (1905) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Marinette (Wis.) 
public library. 

Delia Sanford (1900) has accepted the 
position as cataloger in the Wisconsin 
university library, Madison, Wis. 

Lorena Webber (ex-1905) has been 
appointed librarian of the Iowa City 
(lowa) public library. 

Hazel Sloan, A B. in library science 
(1905), was married to Phillip George 
Schroeder on November 15. 

sacs. Pierce, B. .L. 5. (1904), for the 
past year and a half assistant librarian 
at the Eastern Illinois normal school 
(Charleston), has been called to the 
librarianship of the Michigan City (Ind.) 
public library. 

Mary Waldo (ex-1903) was married 
to E. P. Taylor, field entomologist of 
the Illinois state laboratory of natural 
history, on September 27. 

An innovation in the work of the 
Illinois state library school during the 
present semester has been the introduc- 
tion of a course of lectures on children’s 
books and work in a children’s room by 
Miss Lyman of the Oak Park public li- 
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brary. About a dozen lectures on var- 
ious phases of the subject have already 
been given by Miss Lyman, who will 
complete the work with three additional 
lectures sometime during January. Miss 
Lyman’s delightful personality, her ad- 
mirable method of presentation and the 
fact that she comes to our students from 
an up-to-date children’s library with 
recent experiences, have all combined 
to make her course one of peculiar in- 
terest and value. 
FRANCES SIMPSON. 
New York state library 


The senior class entertained the fac- 
ulty and junior class at Mr Dewey’s 
home with The lamentable tragedy of 
Julius Caesar, a musical parody, origi- 
nally composed and acted at Smith col- 
lege, but reproduced for the encourage- 
ment and cheering of the juniors with 
all the zest and brilliancy of a first-night 
performance, November 25. The “pa- 
thos of hand-made togas,” chafing-dish 
crowns and dinner-knife swords, did 
not in the least disturb the dignity and 
precision with which Julius Caesar, after 
handing his beloved Dill pickle to 
Brutus with, ‘‘Eat too Brute,” calmly 
kicked his little blue and white bucket, 
‘ neatly wrapped his toga around him 
and died to the tune of Tammany. 
did the foreboding presence of a ghost 
and a death-strewn floor in anyway 
seem to dampen the gayety and high 
spirits with which the juniors responded 
to the ‘John Brown’s body” request.of 
the few remaining actors “to clear the 
floor for a little dance.” Even the 
time-honored challenge of the seniors 
to the egg-football meet which came 
later in the evening, failed to calm the 
juniors’ awakened zeal and enthusiasm, 
for they won the little silver cup bya 
score of 2 to 1. The evening closed 
with refreshments and music. 

Simmons college 


Simmons college, having reached the 
fourth year of its existence, has for the 
first time a senior class. 

In the library school the work of this 
class has been supplemented by lectur- 
ers from outside of the regular instruct- 
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ing force. The schedule of these lec- 
tures for the first part of the present 
term is as follows: 

October 24. Nina E. Browne, The A. 
L. A. publishing board. 

November 14.’ Dr G. E. Wire, libra- 
rian of the Worcester county bar associa- 
tion, Library housekeeping. 

December 5. R. G. Murray of the 
Springfield public library, Demonstra- 
tion in book repairing. 

December 6. Mary W. Plummer, 
director of the Pratt institute library 
school. 

December 12. D.B. Hall, librarian of 
the Millicent library, Fairhaven, Mass., 
Library administration. 

The senior class on October 28, ac- 
companied by Prof. Robbins and Miss 
Donnelly, spent a very profitable day 
visiting the libraries of Worcester. 

Many summer positions, and others 
of a temporary nature, have been filled 
by students of the library school. 

Among those recently appointed to 
positions are: 

E. M. Burrage (advanced class, 1904), 
organizer of the Wellesley public library. 

C. D. Hawks (advanced class, 1904), 
library assistant, Simmons college li- 
brary. 

M. R. Hinman (special, 1904-05), li- 
brary assistant, Newark public library. 

L. D. Luard (1906), assistant in chil- 
dren’s department, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburg, 

Rose Sherman (advanced class, 1904), 
librarian public library, Peacedale, R. I. 

Frances S. Hiaarn, Instructor. 


Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin freé library commis- 
sion have begun the formulation of plans 
for the opening of a regular library in 
the autumn of 1906. Miss Hazeltine 
of Jamestown, N. Y., has been chosen 
and has accepted the directorship of 
the new school. Miss Elliot and Miss 
Miller, now in the service of the com- 
mision, have been chosen as instructors. 
Others will be added. Full plans will 
be made known at an early date. 

The rooms in the new public library 
building are being put in order. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago--The December meeting of the 
Chicago library club was called to order 
at 8.15 p. m., December 14, by the presi- 
dent, Miss Ahern. 

After the business of the meeting was 
disposed of, the subject of the evening 
was introduced by Mr Leupp of John 
Crerar library, in a discussion of Con- 
tact with the public. 
careful study by the loan clerk, not only 
of the resources of his own library, but 
also of all neighboring libraries. He 
should take all free government publi- 
cations and should know where other 
publications (too expensive for his li- 
brary to take, perhaps) can be found. 
He should take great care in discovering 
exactly what material a reader wants. 
It was also suggested that friendly 
rivalry between neighboring libraries 
often proves a spur to more thorough 
work. He pointed out the value of 
courtesy, tact, and personal interest in 
dealing with applicants at the library. 

Mr Smith, superintendent of circula- 
tion of the Chicago public library, spoke 
of what his library tries to do for the 
public in aiding all who come and teach- 
ing them to use catalog and indexes. 

Mr Larson of the reference depart- 
ment of the same library divided attend- 
antsinto three classes: 1) Those whoare 
efficient and courteous; 2) those who are 
efficient and not courteous; 3) those 
who are not efficient and not courteous; 
while his readers were classed as: 1) 
Those who know what they want; 2) 
those who have only a general idea of 
what they want; 3) those who do not 
know what they want and are not ready 
to be satisfied by any efforts in their be- 
half. 

Miss Elliott corroborated Mr Smith’s 
statement that most of the friction 
between librarians and the public was 
caused by the adherence to necessary 
rules; that, while in a bank these are 
accepted by peopleas a matter of course, 
they chafed under them in a library. 

The necessity of working from the 
reader’s point of view was emphasized 
by Miss Thayne of Oak Park; while 
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Miss Van Horn of Lake Forest ques- 
tioned whether it is always wise to en- 
courage reading, especially among 
women who neglect their daily work for 
the sake of a very mediocre type of fic- 
tion. 

Miss Wright of Evanston told of work 
with foreigners trying to educate them- 
selves by means of the public library. 

The difficulty experienced by the 
general public in using indexes and 
catalogs and the value of the personal 
element were given by Miss Durkee and 
Miss Abbott, the latter adding that, 
while the attendant may offer better 
suggestions, it should be done as by one 
who handles so many books that she 


‘naturally knows her books well, but not 


as the advice of a person who knows the 
subject in hand better than does the en- 
quiring reader. 

A general discussion followed, led by 
Mr Routzahn of the Municipal museum, 
who protested against the large element 
of institutionalism prevalent in so many 
libraries. 

RENEE B. STERN, Sec.’ pro tem. 

District of Columbia library—The eighty- 
eighth regular meeting was held in the 
lecture hall of the Washington public 
library, Wednesday evening, Nov. 15, 
1905. Pres. Adler called the meeting to 
order at 8.15 o'clock. After the read- 
ing and approval of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, the president an- 
nounced the election of 15 new mem- 
bers. 

Filing clippings 

The regular program of the evening 
consisted of a disctission on the sub- 
ject of Private files of manuscripts and 
clippings, opened by Prof. Willet M. 

lays, assistant secretary of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, who made a plea 
for some organized effort to do for the 
unbound material of private libraries 
what the various systems of classifica- 
tion have done for books. Well-con- 
sidered schemes of classifying and ar- 
ranging clippings, notes and pamphlets 
would be of service to a growing class 
of persons-—amateur scientists, teach- 
ers, clergymen and others who may not 
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have access to large libraries but must 
depend upon such material as comes to 
hand through newspapers and maga- 
zines. Prof. Hays described his own 
plan of attaching such matter to ma- 
nila cards 8% by I! inches, arranged 
according to the decimal classification 
modified at certain points by an al- 
phabetic arrangement. The speaker 
thought that technical schools might 
profitably give systematic courses in the 
handling of such material, not only be- 
cause of the direct practical usefulness 
of a well-arranged collection, but for 
the educational value of such courses. 
He cautioned against collecting clip- 
pings except for practical purposes along 
definite lines. 

Mr Bowerman described the collec- 
tion of clippings maintained by the 
New York world, the care and increase 
of which occupies the whole time of 
four or five persons. This collection 
consists of probably 5,000,000 clippings 
arranged in 1,000,000 envelopes (10 x 4) 
with headings written .across the pro- 
jecting ends of the envelopes. 

James W. Cheney, librarian of the War 
department, described a special collec- 
tion of clippings in his library on the 
Spanish-American war, consisting of 20 
large volumes, the clippings arranged 
chronologically. Mr Cheney was will- 
ing to admit that the “uniquity” of the 
collection (which was prepared by a 
press clipping bureau) was equaled by 
the iniquity of its arrangement. 

W. Dawson Johnson spoke of the fa- 
mous Townsend collection of clippings 
on the Civil war and the various efforts 
to dispose of it. He alsodescribed two 
collections on Gladstone and Bismarck 
owned by the Library of congress. 

Charles W. Stewart, chief clerk of the 
office of naval war records, mentioned 
a collection of clippings in his office 
still to be classified and arranged. 

Dr Adler referred to the plan em- 
ployed by the late Prof. H. B. Adams 
as early as 1883, and still in use in Johns 
Hopkins university of keeping such 
material in large quarto envelopes or 
on cards of the same size. He also 
mentioned the use made of clipping 


bureaus by the Smithsonian institution, 
the service being of value chiefly in 
bringing information regarding mete- 
ors, stranded whales, frauds attempted 
on the institution, and patent medi- 
cines masquerading under the Smith- 
sonian’s name. He urged the impor- 
tance of method in preserving clippings 
and advised the use of a unit large 
enough to admit pamphlet material. 

B. Pickman Mann described his own 
system of envelopes 13% by 23 cm, 
arranged according to the decimal clas- 
sification and then alphabetically. 


Georgia—In response to an invitation 
from the Georgia library association an 
interstate meeting of librarians marked 
the fifth annual meeting of that body. 

Ten southern states were represented. 
The presidents of the North Carolina, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia asso- 
ciations were present, and the Florida 
association was ably represented by 
George B. Utley, librarian Carnegie li- 
brary of Jacksonville. William S. Sar- 
geant brought the glad tidings of the 
organization of a state association in 
Virginia Thus every state association 
in the South was represented with the 
exception of Texas. 

The meeting was characterized by the 
amount of library spirit which was mani- 
fested. No such gathering of southern 
librarians was ever heid in the South. 
Everyone expressed himself as pleased 
with the meeting and the good that 
such a conference is to the library inter- 
ests of the South was openly expressed. 

A letter was received from the presi- 
dent of the Florida association inviting 
those in attendance to the meeting of 
the Florida library association. 

Mr Baskette of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation also presented an invitation to 
the second annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee library association, which meets 
in Nashville, January 18. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, that this interstate meeting of 
southern librarians representing Io states cor- 
dially endorses the invitation of Asheville, N.C., 
to the A. L. A. to hold its 1907 meeting in that 
city. 
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That those present at this meeting believe 
that the meeting at Asheville will be productive 
of good results to the library interests of this 
section and that the members of the A. L. A. 
will find in Asheville an ideal meeting place, 
combining all the advantages of both a city and 
a country conference. 

This was passed unanimously and J. 
Frank Wilkes of North Carolina spoke 
of the advantages of Asheville, and the 
work that the North Carolina library 
association would do to pave the way 
for the meeting. 

After a full and free discussion of the 
proposition of the Tennessee library 
association to organize a Southern li- 
brary association the following resolu- 
tion was proposed by Miss Petty of 
Greensboro, N. C., and adopted by the 
meeting: 

Resolved, that it is deemed inexpedient by 
those participating in this meeting to form a 
Southern library association. 

The following is a list of the states 
represented at the interstate meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., December 8-9: 

Virginia 1, North Carolina 6, South 
Carolina 2, Georgia 6, Florida 1, Ala- 
bama 4, Mississippi 1, Louisiana 1, Ten- 
nessee 6, Kentucky 1, Wisconsin 1, and 
Massachusetts I. 

We had with us from the outside 
world Miss Stearns and Miss Browne, 
who did much for the success of the 
meeting. Unfortunately Mr Dewey was 
detained by a meeting of the Board of 
regents. 

With the exception of Mr Dewey’s 
address the program was carried out as 
printed. Much time was given to dis- 
cussion, and general satisfaction was 
expressed at the pleasure of meeting 
and knowing for the first time fellow 
workers in this section. 

The reports brought out in a sympo- 
sium of new Carnegie libraries were in- 
teresting to all present. Mrs Ross of 
Charlotte, Miss Dunlap of Chattanooga, 
and Miss Elmore of Montgomery 
showed wonderful growth in the libra- 
ries which they have organized. The 
number of gifts reported by Miss Dun- 
lap of Chattanooga amounted to nearly 
$6000 within the last eight months. 

ANNE WALLACE. 
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New Hampshire—The State library as- 
sociation met at Dover on December 12, 
in the new Carnegie building housing 
the city library, in charge of Miss Gar- 
land, vice-president of the A. L. A. and 
editor of the A. L. A. booklist. As the 
visitors strolled about inspecting attrac- 
tions, the assistants offered welcome 
cups of chocolate. 

At eleven o’clock, in the lecture room, 
the president, Prof. M. D. Bisbee of Dart- 
mouth college, called the good number 
present to order, and Col. Hall, of the 
trustees, in greeting read a paper show- 
ing all that has actually been done by 
one library, namely, that at Dover. 

Otis G. Hammond of the State library 
delighted his audience with a paper on 
Genealogical research, a dry subject 
made anything but dry. Clara F. Brown 
of the Concord public library and Miss 
Winchell, city librarian of Manchester, 
reviewed the A. L. A. conference at 
Portland, Miss Brown giving important 
quotations from papers, and Miss Win- 
chell presenting the travel side felici- 
tously by word and by photographs. 

At the afternoon session Prof. R. W. 
Husband, called from the Pacific Coast 
five years ago to Dartmouth college, gave 
a fine paper on The libraryas an interpre- 
ter of topics of the day. Matter and 
diction were alike choice. The closing 
speaker was Prof. C. W. Scott of the 
New Hampshire college at Durham. 
His topic was Library cranks, and he 
spoke with vigor and good-natured sat- 
ire, tending to modify any self-congrat- 
ulatory spirit in his hearers. 

The old phrase uttered originally 
about a death would apply to the rebirth 
effected for the New Hampshire library 
association, by this capital meeting— 
“No complaint; everybody satisfied.” 

GRACE_ BLANCHARD, Sec. pro tem. 


Kansas—The fifth annual meeting of 
the Kansas library association was held 
at Leavenworth, November 2-3, 19035. 

Two notable features of this meeting 
were the large attendance, the largest 
in the history of the organization, and 
the recognition by library boards of the 
importance of such meetings. Several 
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boards paid not only the expenses of 
their librarians attending, but also the 
salaries of substitutes remaining in 
charge of libraries. 

Another step forward was in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to formulate 
a plan of work that should lead to the 
extension and betterment of Kansas 
libraries. 

After a gracious address of welcome 
by Judge Gillpatrick, Miss Adams read 
an interesting paper on 

The Kansas state historical society 


The library of this society is built 
upon the plan expressed in the state 
law of 1879, which makes it the duty of 
the society to collect everything illus- 
trative of the history of Kansas in par- 
ticular, and of the West generally, and 
to procure whatever will facilitate the 
investigation of historical, scientific, so- 
cial, educational and literary subjects. 

Collections range from accounts of 
Spanish explorations in North America 
to church minutes, from uncouth Indian 
implements to the golden medal given 
by Victor Hugo to the widow of John 
Brown. 

Kansas is one of the few states which 
began early enough to save everything 
printed by its territorial and state gov- 
ernments. 

The last legislature bestowed upon 
the society a wider field of labor and 
responsibility by assigning to it the 
care of the newly instituted department 
of archives. 

It is the purpose of the society to 
preserve the history of Kansas that it 
may be of use to the people of this 
generation and to those generations 
succeeding ours. 

Gertrude Buck, head of the library 
school of the State normal, Emporia, 
read a concise and instructive paper on 
the : 
Summer library school 


She clearly outlined the purpose of 
the summer school and its growth, from 
the first-at Amherst in 1891 to the 
latest at Seattle in 1905. She said in 
part: The persons whose needs the 
summer school may expect to supply 
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might be classified into three repre- 
sentative groups: 1) The librarian in a 
small town or village ignorant of the 
conclusions and methods now gener- 
ally accepted by librarians; 2) the un- 
trained assistant to whom the trained 
librarian finds it impracticable to give 
more instruction than absolutely nec- 
essary; 3) the experienced librarian 
who needs technical knowledge in some 
directions. 

To meet the needs of Kansas libra- 
rians the Emporia summer school fur- 
nishes a brief but comprehensive course 
in library work. A full year’s course is 
offered to the regular student at the 
State normal. 

Persons intending to train themselves 
for librarianship should not look upon 
the summer school as a quick and inex- 
pensive substitute for a more complete 
training and as affording sufficient prep- 
aration. It can not be such. Its use 
and aim should be to make more skill- 
ful those workers already in the field 
in the less responsible positions, or when 
they have already proved their useful- 
ness and wish to increase it. 

The closing paper of the first session 
was by Purd B. Wright, librarian of the 
St Joseph public library, on 

Classification and cataloging 


Mr Wright urged a careful study of 
the strong points and the weaknesses 
of the classification chosen and the 
shelving of a book under the heading 
or in the class in which it is most liable 
to be sought. 

In cataloging, he said, remember that 
the reason for the existence of a cata- 
log is to place before the users of the 
library its resources in a compact form. 
By all means it should be a dictionary 
catalog and many analyticals should be 
made. Simplify the catalog. If it is 
animals one is interested in use the 
heading animals, instead of compelling 
the user to jump from animals, see 
zoology, to the other end of the catalog 
case where zodlogy cards are housed. 
Eliminate nonessentials. Birth and 
death dates are not essential. All li- 
braries should use Library of congress 
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cards, but it is not necessary to follow 
to the last detail the “style” of these 
cards in the cards we write ourselves. 
Uniformity is a delightful thing, but 
our delight in it ceases the moment the 
cost exceeds the utility. 

A little intelligent study of questions 
like these, with a working knowledge of 
the needs of the community one is 
striving to serve, will go a long way in 
enticing the public to a practical un- 
derstanding of the card catalog and a 
realizing sense of what a wonderful 
thing it is as an aid and guide. 

At the Thursday evening session, held 
in the Congregational church, Judge Gill- 
patrick spoke on the subject of 


Library trustees 


He urged that trustees be not false 
to their trust through a laisez faire con- 
fidence in the librarian, but that while 
watchfully supervising they should be- 
come just friends to whom the librarian 
could turn in all difficulties. He laid 
especial stress upon the police func- 
tions of trustees, insisting that ‘they 
should by manner, and if necessary by 
action, assist the librarian in maintain- 
ing the silence and refined atmosphere 
befitting a place where consideration 
for others and rightful development of 
character are guiding principles. 

Mrs Margaret Hill McCarter of To- 
peka then delivered an impressive ad- 
dress on the selection of 


Juvenile literature 


Defining juveniles to be those who 
are incapable of judging of books for 
themselves and whose minds are at the 
most impressible stage, she proceeded 
to a consideration of what they should 
read. In the first place, answer the 
juvenile mind with classic reading, 
classic meaning that literature, when- 
ever written, that, among other things, 
is true to its time and place. The other 
point of a classic is the form side. It 
must be couched in choice language. 
No one has time to read books that 
have not literary quality. 

Next to the classic comes mythology. 
As the child mind develops along the 
line of development of the human race, 


it should have mythology and a variety 
eee 

Other books needed are history, to 
teach patriotism, that sovereign remedy 
of anarchy; the story, through which 
the lessons of virtue and of evil are 
learned; poetry, to develop the artistic 
sense; and the drama to develop the 
philosophic. 

Briefly stated, the reasons given for 
teaching children to be readers were: 
1) Their need to acquire knowledge at 
the period when they have time to 
read; 2) for the formation of a valu- 
able habit; 3) for the effect upon life 
and character. 

Mrs McCarter closed with a few 
words to the librarian. Grouping child 
helpers as mother, teacher and libra- 
rian, she stated that to do her share the 
librarian must not only learn to know 
books and to discriminate, but she 
must also learn power of adaptation to 
individual minds, must become the per- 
sonal friend of children, and, lastly, she 
must have love and sympathy, without 
which she would be powerless whatever 
her attainments and efforts. 

The opening paper at the Friday 
morning session, by Margaret J. Minis, 
librarian of the State agricultural col- 
lege, Manhattan, was on 


Bibliography and reference work 


She pictured the new student unac- 
customed to libraries, appalled by tiers 
of books that contained somewhere— 
but where?—the one fact sought; and 
who was unconscious that many paths, 
clearly defined to the initiated, led di- 
rectly to his goal. Then she uncon- 
sciously displayed the spirit of an ideal 
librarian as she expressed her delight in 
guiding such dazed minds past intricate 
tangles to short, orderly ways of inves- 
tigation. 

Elva E. Clarke of the State normal, 
Emporia, gave an informal but interest- 
ing address on the Portland meeting. 
She dwelt with enthusiasm onthe beauty 
and grandeur of the scenery and spoke 
with equal fervor of the charming hos- 
pitality of the western people. Every 
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possible courtesy had been extended to 
the guests. 

Vivid portraits of the prominent men 
and women attending were presented 
and their papers briefly outlined. 

Not the least of the pleasures and 
advantages of the trip, she said, lay in 
the opportunity of meeting librarians 
from all over the country, and in the 
inspiration derived from such associa- 
tion. 

Pres. Wilkinson, who followed, spoke 
on the 
Library section of the National educational 

association 

One of the most important things in 
library interest is to make it a move- 
ment of general interest, and this could 
not be done more effectively than 
through the great organization of the 
National educational association. 

The National educational association 
is glad to recognize and help everything 
that helps the young, and this a library 
does. School-teachers must be allied 
to librarians if pupils are to go out and 
be a force in the world. See that public 
schools make the best use of books. 
You have justified libraries. The Kan- 
sas library association will be a force 
for education, and at the next meeting 
we should have some of the public 
school workers. 

The above is the only excuse for tak- 
ing the Library section into the N. E.A. 
and the N. E. A. professes to keep the 
library interest. 

The closing address of the meeting, 
by its secretary, Nellie G. Armentrout, 
was on 

The Kansas traveling libraries commission 


As in most states the traveling library 
movement was started by club women. 
Seven years ago active business was 
begun and a donation of 3000 books 
secured. In 1899, the legislature passed 
a law establishing the commission and 
making an appropriation of $1000 for 
its support, From 3000 books. the li- 
brary has grown to 18,000and the appro- 
priation is now $5800 per year. 

The libraries are not fixed, but made 
up to suit the needs of the community 
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receiving them. They consist of 50 
books for six months with a nominal 
charge of $2 for transportation. 

Twenty-five percent of the libraries go 
to district schools, the reminder to mis- 
cellaneous readers, to Sunday schools, 
and a few to beginning libraries. 

The immediate needs of the commis- 
sion are for an organizer, for libraries in 
foreign tongues, such as German, and 
for libraries for the blind. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was read and the following offi- 
cers elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia; first 
vice-president, Zu Adams, Topeka; sec- 
ondvice-president;Mrs Sara Judd Green- 
man, Kansas City; third vice-president, 
Lula M. Knight, Newton;secretary, Lida 
Romig, Abilene; treasurer, Edith M. 
Clarke, Lawrence; additional member 
of executive board, J. L. King, Topeka. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at Lawrence. 


Pennsylvania—The first meeting of the 
season was held in the library of the 
Commercial museum of Philadelphia, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 13, 1905. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr Mac- 
farlane, librarian of the Commercial 
museum. 

After giving a brief sketch of the 
scope and character of the work done 
by the library of the Commercial museum, 
he introduced the first speaker of the 
evening, William P. Wilson, Sc. D., the 
director and creator of the museum, who 
spoke of 


The museum as an aid to libraries 


Dr Wilson said that the growth in our 
national trade, both in imports and ex- 
ports, had stimulated the study of com- 
merce and commercial geography in the 
elementary and higher schools through- 
out the country. This led toan increase 
in the graphic illustration of the study 
of commerce. The first attempt of the 
Commercial museum to aid schools in 
this direction was made about 10 years 
ago, when eight different collections, 
illustrating the text-books used in the 
eight grades of the elementary schools, 
were made and lent to schools upon 
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application. These collections contained 
from three to four hundred specimens, 
including minerals, plants, fibers, in- 
sects, etc., with descriptive brochures. 
As they were lent only, teachers were 
dissatisfied as they could not make use 
of all the material sent them in the short 
time that it was at their disposal. 

The work of the Commercial museum 
was hampered for several years owing 
to decreased appropriations from the 
city, and in order that the schools might 
not be deprived of the supplies of sam- 
ples, assistance in this direction was 
asked from various large firms in the 
city; as aresult, the Cramps contributed 
hundreds of specimens of woods used 
in their shipbuilding. These were sup- 
plemented by others given by firms of 
box makers; druggists furnished supplies 
of gums, oils, and other commercial 
products handled in their trade. In this 
manner the Commercial museum, with 
its own extensive materials, was enabled 
to make up 218 collections, with each of 
which were sent about 70 photographs 
of trees, plants, machinery, native meth- 
ods of working, and other allied in- 
dustries. 

An exhibit showing the third style of 
collection made by the museum filled 
four large cases with 200 lineal feet of 
shelves, and included specimens of com- 
mercial products of the entire world,'with 
140 illustrative photographs. The latter 
are made in the museum and have on 
the back of the mounts printed descrip- 
tions of the subjects represented. Very 
full lines of specimens relating to for- 
estry, fiber plants, and the silk industry 
are among the series represented. These 
collections are distributed free to schools 
in the state of Pennsylvania, and the 
demand for them has been so great that 
an appropriation of $25,000 was secured 
from the state legislature last year to 
enable the further prosecution of this 
work. In addition to these general col- 


lections, special ones, in some cases 
larger in extent, are made up along par- 
ticular lines upon the request of schools. 
Schools outside the state limits can se- 
cure collections upon the payment of a 
fee, and many have availed themselves 
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of this privilege. As an example of the 
widespread interest shown in this work, 
a collection is now in process of prepara- 
tion for an educational institution in 
China. 

An outgrowth of this idea was shown 
in four exhibits of what Dr Wilson called 
8ooks in a graphic library, which illus- 
trated the industries and commerce of 
Japan, Mexico, West Africa and Argen- 
tina. These were selected as types 
which should represent individual books 
of acirculating library. The Japanese 
collection, for example, ‘contained arti- 
cles of bamboo, lacquer, cloisonné (with 
examples showing the different stages of 
its manufacture), silk weaving and silk 
embroidery, clothing, porcelain, paper 
in many forms, dried fruits, rice, rice 
straw, china, grass (one of the most use- 
ful fibers of the country), metal work 
and wooden braids (an industry of 
recent growth, in which over 100 sorts 
of this braid are made from shavings). 
Included in each book collection, are 
250 photographs with printed descrip- 
tions on the back of each. It is pro- 
posed to have 10 each of such book 
collections for every country repre- 
sented, and to circulate them to the 
schools or libraries precisely as books 
are circulated. 

A third way in which the museum may 
aid the library is in the illustration of 
published books of travel and explora- 
tion. As an example of this idea, a dis- 
play covering two large tables was shown 
in illustration of Sir Harry Johnston’s 
Uganda protectorate. Among the ob- 
jects exhibited were native amulets, 
musical instruments, blacksmith’s bel- 
lows, mortars, pottery, and commercial 
products such as gum arabic, packed in 
the decorated pigskins in which it is ex- . 
ported, tiger and monkey skins, the lat- 
ter rarely beautiful in the length and 
color of the hair. Strings of the beads 
with which the German traders pay the 
natives for these goods were also shown. 
This was given simply to show how books 
of travel might be made more interesting 
to the general reader. These collections 
could be lent to libraries under proper 
restrictions for display in their own cases 
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when guarantee for the safety of the 
collection while in their possession is 
given. The Commercial museum owns 
over 10,000 foreign photographs on all 
subjects connected with its work, as well 
as large collections of lantern slides 
which are lent for lectures. 

At the conclusion of Dr Wilson’s talk, 
Mr Macfarlane introduced Dr N. H. 
Kodama of Japan, who spoke of The 
effect on Japan of the proposed change 
of the language from the syllabic to 
the phonetic. Dr Kodama’s address 
will be given later. 

At the close of Dr Kodama’s talk, Mr 
Thomson moved that a vote of thanks 
be tendered Dr Wilson and Dr Kodama 
and that the thanks of the club be ten- 
dered the trustees and officers of the 
Commercial museum also for the hos- 
pitality extended to the club for the 
evening. This motion was carried unan- 
imously. EpitH BRINKMANN, Sec. 


Virginia—At the call of the State li- 
brary officials a library association was 
formed December 6 at Richmond, Va., 
for the mutual benefit of the libraries of 
the state. A constitution was adopted 
and officers were elected. 

There was much interest evinced in 
the subject of betterment of libraries 
for the state and the discussion finally 
led to the resolution that the associa- 
tion recognize the State library as the 
head of the libraries in Virginia just as 
the Library of congress is for the nation. 

Assuming this role, the State library 
will be the center of the work in Vir- 
ginia, will give the benefit of its counsel 
and experience to smaller libraries, and, 
when requested, will generally assist in 
the conduct of library affairs in any 
section of the state. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, J. P. Kennedy; vice-presi- 
dents, W. H. Sargent of Norfolk, J. D. 
Patton of University of Virginia; sec- 
retary, E. S. Evans; executive commit- 
tee, S. S. P. Patteson, J. C. Metcalf of 
Richmond college, Alice B. Dugger 
of State female normal school, Mrs C. 
E. Hartsook of Randolph-Macon acad- 
emy. 


-of the public. 
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Wisconsin—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Fox River Valley library asso- 
ciation met at Fond du Lac November 
20-21. The meeting was the largest in 
the history of the association and was 
brimful of interest from start to finish. 
The principal topic for discussion was 
the Public library from the standpoint 
Following the sugges- 
tion given in PusLic LIBRARIES (10:405) 
persons prominent in the life of the 
state were invited to express their views 
on the attainment and the lack of it in 
the popular library. The invitation was 
generally accepted with the result of a 
most helpful meeting for all concerned. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. R. Bloom, Menasha; vice- 
president, Miss Martin, Green Bay; sec- 
retary, Charlotte Temple, Oshkosh; 
treasurer, AnnaS. Pinkum, Marinette. 


It is impossible to read the most an- 
cient histories of the Irish monks with- 
out noticing how large a part books 
play in their lives. 

In the library some cut the sheets of 
parchment or even sewed together in 
the neatest way the odd shreds, for the 
monk must not waste the gifts of God, 
especially when they are rare and dear. 
They polished it on one side until it 
was smooth and laid it near the scribe. 
Others prepared the peculiar thick inks 
of the Irish writers, very much like var- 
nish, in different colors. The red was 
the most beautiful, and after 1000 years 
it yet shines as the day it was first used. 
It was got from a kind of cockles col- 
lected on the seashore. Then there 
were black and green and golden inks, 
used in various thicknesses by the illu- 
minators and the artists in miniature. 

All these inks will resist chemicals 
that corrode iron. The ink was placed 
in thin conic glasses attached either to 
the side of the desk or to the chair, 
sometimes to the girdle of the writer, 
often fixed to the end of a pointed stick 
placed upright in the ground. It is 
owing to this peculiar skill in making 
ink that so many of the old Irish manu- 
scripts have come down to us.—London 
Answers. 
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News from the Field 
East 


At Harvard university, united in ad- 
ministration with the library at Gore 
hall, there are 10 departmental libraries 
and 28 smaller reference libraries, the 
whole aggregating in number 700,000 
bound volumes and 300,000 pamphlets. 
Through the interest and assiduity of 
CharlesSumner and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, the collection of 1047v. on 
American slavery was added and in 1894 
the private library of Francis Parkman 
was bequeathed to the university. The 
family of the poet Longfellow have 
given many volumesof American poetry, 
while Prof. Charles Eliot Norton gave 
to the college library the greater por- 
tion of his valuable collection on Dante. 
George Ticknor’s collection of Dante 
literature was presented to the library 
by his heirs. Of these, there are 175v. 
There is also a collection of 340v. on 
and by Milton, formerly, with few ex- 
ceptions, the property of Ticknor, and a 
library numbering 422v. received under 
the will of Thomas Carlyle of his collec- 
tion of books on Cromwell and Fred- 
erick the Great. Of folk lore and me- 
dizval romance there are gooov. and 
the collection is said to be the largest 
in existence.—New England magazine. 


Central Atlantic 


The Library of congress has issued a 
list of the Benjamin Franklin papers in 
that library. 

The central library building for Brook- 
lyn will be located adjacent to Prospect 
park plaza. 

The New York public library direct- 
ors have voted to keep their buildings 
open till 10 p. m. 

Columbia university, New York city, 
has received the musical library of the 
late Anton Seidl valued at $10,000. 


The friends of Mrs H. B. Ransom of 
Buffalo celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of her connection with the Buf- 
falo public library on December 3. 


Louise Russell, who has been librarian 
of Alliance, Ohio, has resigned her posi- 


tion to take charge of the Bay Ridge 
branch of the Brooklyn public library. 

E. H. Anderson, formerly of the Car- 
negie library, Pittsburg, has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of New York 
and director of the State library school. 


Marv Emogene Hazeltine, who has 
been librarian of the James Prendergast 
free library of Jamestown, N. Y., since 
1893, has resigned her position there to 
become chief of the instructional depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin library commis- 
sion at Madison. 


The reference room of the Buffalo 
public library has been. removed to the 
second floor of the building, to the rooms 
formerly occupied by the Buffalo art 
gallery. This gives much more ade- 
quate quarters to the department and 
allows for considerable extension of the 
open-shelf room. 


J. Alden Weir, during the late eighties 
and early nineties, was making some 
very interesting experiments with the 
etching needle. He has recently pre- 
sented 41 impressions of his plates, to 
gether with his more recent line engrav- 
ing, Arcturus, to the print department 
of the New York public library. There 
is no specialization as to subject in these 
prints, which include landscapes, bits of 
barnyards, courts and back-door pictur- 
esqueness, pictures of shipping, figure 
studies (especially of woman and child 
life), and portraits (such as those of 
John F., R. F., and H.C. Weir). This 
work with etching needle and burin 
forms an important phase of the deve - 
opment of a decidedly interesting artis- 
tic individuality. 

The collection was on view in the 
print cases in the entrance hall of the 
Lenox library building during Novem- 
ber and December 


The annual report of Herbert Putnam, 
librarian of Congress, for the fiscal year 
1905, shows that the library contains 
1,344,618 books, 82,744 maps and charts, 
183,724 prints (artistic) ard 410,3-2 
pieces of music. The law library con- 
tains 110,978v. The important collec- 
tions acquired by purchase during the 














News from the Field 


year were the Keller collection of year 
books, the papers of John J. Crittenden, 
the papers of Duncan McArthur and of 
William Allen, manuscript records of 
Barbarados, papers of Franklin Pierce 
and a collection of Burmese sacred writ- 
ings, being examples of the purest Bud- 
dhistic texts. The last named are Ola 
manuscripts—on palm leaves. The map 
collection was enriched by the _ pur- 
chase of 72 manuscript maps which be- 
longed to Richard, first Earl Howe, 
commander of the English fleet in 
America in 1776-77. 

The more important gifts to the li- 
brary were made to the manuscript divi- 
sions. First mentioned are the Breck- 
inridge papers, comprising letters and 
papers of John Breckinridge (1760-1806), 
his son John (1797-1841), Robert Jeffer- 
son Breckinridge.(1800-71) and W. C. P. 
Breckinridge (1837-1905). 

Mrs Smith Thompson Van Buren gave 


860 letters received by Martin Van. 


Buren while secretary of state, vice- 
president and president. The library 
now possesses papers of nine of the 
presidents of the UnitedStates — namely, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce 
and Johnson. The collection of Andrew 
Johnson papers received an addition of 
15 letters written by Johnson. The 
print division received a collection of 
facsimile reproductions of engravings 
by the old masters as a gift from Ger- 
marty. 
Central 


Mary A. Bevans has been appointed 
librarian at Rhinelander, Wis. 


The Case library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
passed its fifty-ninth aniversary on De- 
cember 9. 

The next meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary association will be heid in Spring- 
field late in the spring. 

The Chicago public library held an 
exhibition of books on North American 
Indians in its art room December 11-23. 

The Chicago public library has opened 
three reading-rooms in the three rec- 
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reative parks recently established in 
Chicago. 

Charles A. Church, for 19 years assist- 
ant in the Public library of Rockford, IIL., 
has severed his connection with that in- 
stitution. 


Judge J. M. Pereles of Milwaukee has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin 
library commission to succeed J. H. 
Stout, resigned. 

M. A. Ryerson of Chicago has given 
to the Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a collection of valuable art books 
and treatises on archeology. 

The corner stone of the Barr branch 
library of St Louis was laid with special 
ceremonies. It was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Public li- 
brary. 

The new public library building at 
Marseilles, Ill., the result of a gift of 
$10,000 from Mr Carnegie, was dedi- 
cated on November 23 with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

John R. Berryman, for 30 years libra- 
rian of the Wisconsin state law library, 
has resigned and will go to California 
where his family has lived the last two 
vears. He will be succeeded by Gilson 
Glasier of Milwaukee, who was secre- 
tary to Judge R. D. Marshall for eight 
years, resigning a yearago. The salary 
is $2000 a year. 

West 

Belle Sweet, Illinois ’04, formerly li- 
brarian of Clinton (Lowa) public library, 
has been appointed librarian of Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 

J. 1. Wyer jr has resigned his place as 
librarian of University of Nebraska to 
become reference librarian in the New 
York state library. 

South 

The Louisville (Ky.) public library is 
preparing to open a department for the 
blind. 

A series of free lectures has been 
inaugurated at the Carnegie library of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Louise Thompson has been elected 
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librarian to take charge of the new Car- 
negie library soon to be opened at Ens- 
ley, Ala. 


The opening of the Portland branch 
library in Louisville was very successful 
and is number five in the year’s list of 
openings, which were as follows: High- 
land branch in January, Main library in 
May, Colored branch in September, 
Children’s department in October, Port- 
land branch in December. 

During the year over $15,000 worth 
of books were purchased and over 16,000 
were cataloged. There is now a total of 
76,451v. in the library; the attendance 
for three months was 106,861. The total 
number of books issued during the cal- 
endar year to November 30 was 137,787. 

Pacific Coast 

Susan B. Anthony has offered copies 

of all her books on the suffrage ques- 


tion to the Oregon library commission 
for the traveling libraries of the state. 


F. J. Teggart, librarian of Mechanics ~ 


institute of San Francisco since 1890, has 
been chosen librarian of the new Ban- 
croft library, recently bought by Univer- 
sity of California. 


Cornelia Marvin, secretary of the 
Oregon commission library, has sent out 
a list of wholesome juvenile books, with 
prices, for holiday trade and for home 
libraries, together with some excellent 
facts about libraries. 


A majority of the members of the 
Mercantile library of San Francisco 
voted on November 30 to consolidate 
that institution with Mechanic’s institute 
of the same city, making one library to 
be known as the Mechanics’-Mercantile 
library under one management. 


C. F. Lummis of the Los Angeles 
public library has undertaken to collect 
autographs from all the rulers. It will 
include, in addition to rulers of coun- 
tries, all those standing at the head of 
their peculiar field in art, science, letters, 
etc. Slips of heavy vellum stamped 
with the city’s seal will be sent out and 
on their return will be bound in hand- 
some volumes. 


Basis of Selection for Positions in 
New York State Library 


In connection with the formulation of 
the eligible lists, the examiners who 
passed on the applicants sent a letter 
to the state commission, in which they 
say: 

In connection with our report to you 
upon all the applications (referred to us) 
for the five positions at Albany, your ex- 
aminers desire to submit these general 
observations. These apply to all five of 
the positions and affected the ratings 
foreach. They are necessary to a cor- 
rect interpretation of the ratings, and 
we think ought to be stated to each 
candidate to whom his rating is commu- 
nicated; for without this explanation 
the rating would be in danger of being 
misunderstood, in some cases might 
seem to be an unjust reflection, and if it 
were made public without this explana- 
tion might even affect the candidate’s 
professional standing. 

Inspection 

1 We have not examined the candi- 
dates in person, but have inspected such 
papers as they have filed. 

2 We have not sought to determine 
the general qualifications of the candi- 
dates, nor to rate these upon an abso- 
lute scale, nor with reference even to 
positions in general of the nature of 
those for which they were applying. 
We have considered their fitness for the 
particular positions at Albany for which 
they applied. We have therefore felt 
at liberty 

a) To consider the entire situation at 
Albany, present and prospective. 

b) To consider all information and 
opinion in our possession, affecting each 
candidate. 

c) To exclude from the eligible list 
not merely any candidate of insufficient 
qualifications, but also any candidate 
with regard to whom we are informed 
of some disqualification likely to be fatal 
to his usefulness in the particular posi- 
tion under consideration. 

d) To rate even at zero any applica- 
tion wholly out of the question for the 
particular position under consideration. 
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Book Buyers Aid 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
10% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 


BOOKS 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 3oc. 
Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P., WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 
Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 
Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. ‘oc.; postage, Ioc. 
List of French fiction, by MME. CORNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 
Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. Second edition. Price 15c; $5.00 per 100 


A. L. A. booklist, 50c. a year (8 nos.) 

A. L. A. index to general literature. Second edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. Ja preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 


Why do we need a public library? 


I. 
2. Howto start a library, by G. E. Wire. $1.00 per 100 
3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. \ if ordered in lots of So or more 
4. Library rooms and buildings, bv C. C. SOULE. 
5. Notes from the art section of a library, by C ag mg AMMI-CUTTER. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100. 
6. Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS, 103 p. 15c. each, $5.00 per 100. 
7. Cataloging for small libraries, by THERESE HITCHLER. 1Sc each; $5.00 per 100. 
Nos 6-7 will in future be known as Library handbooks, No. 1-2. 
8. A village library, by MARY A. TARBELL. 5c each; $2.00 per 100. 


CATALOG CARDS 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards, 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 
U.S. geological survey. Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 
American academy of political and social sciences. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. 
Mass. public documents 1900-1902. $1.6c. 

Old South leaflets, v. 1-6. $2.45. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports, 1886-1904. $10.25. 
Reed’s Modern eloquence. %5.00. Jn preparation. 


Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 


For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 


2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per,too titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pem- 
phiet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 


American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 


a: 
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WHY “PAGANS'? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’? and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, goo B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Lite of Secrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 








We have 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New York City. 
(3) A valuable line of order lists as follows : 

a. Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best Selling Books. 


b. Standard Library Catalogue. 
c. Clearance Catalogues. 





DO YOU GET THESE? SENT FREE. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., soctscies. 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), New York. 








Daan aptamer euaema tenes RT, 
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MODERN FRENCH SONGS 

















THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


A series of volumes designed especially for library use. When complete 
it will include all the masterpieces of song and piano music. 


Each volume is edited by a leading authority and contains an analytical, biographical intro- 
duction of exceptional literary value; also an authentic portrait of the composer represented. 
With the music is given, as far as known, the date of the composition, and the contents of 
each volume when possible are arranged chronologically. The original language of the songs 
is given in every case, with a poetic. singable English translation. The engraving, printing, and 
binding represent the highest excellence in music publishing. 

The following are now ready: 


SONG VOLUMES 








BRAHMS 


Forty Songs Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 


FRANZ 
Fifty Songs - - - Edited by W. F. AprHorP 
HANDEL 
‘s and Airs - - Edited by EBENEZER PROUT 


S 
ol. I. for a High Voice. Vol. II. for a Low Voice 
SCHUBERT 
Edited by Henry T. FINCK 
SCHUMANN 
- - Edited by W. J. HENDERSON 


Fifty Songs 


Fifty Songs 





WAGNER 
Lyrics for Soprano. Lyrics for Tenor - Edited by 
CARL ARMBRUSTER 
Fifty Mastersongs 
By Twenty Composers Edited by Henry T. Finck 
Modern French Songs 
Vol. I. Bemberg to Franck. Vol. II. Georges toWidor 
Edited by PuHitip HALE 
Seventy Scottish Songs 
Edited with accompaniments by HELEN HOPEKIRK 
Songs by Thirty Americans 
Edited by RuPERT HUGHES 


Ail of the above, with the exception of the Handel and Wagner volumes, are issued in two 


editions—for high voice and for low voice. 


PIANO VOLUMES 


CHOPIN 
Forty Piano Comfositions. Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


poser; Preface by BooKER T. WASHINGTON 


Twenty Original Piano Compositions. 
Edited by AUGUST SPANUTH 


Twenty Piano Transcriptions. 
Edited by AuGusT SPANUTH 
SCHUMANN 
Fifty Piano Compositions. 
Edited by XAVER SCHARWENKA 





7 wenty-Four Negro Melodies. Foreword by the com- , 
| 


WAGNER 
| Selections from the Music Dramas. Arranged for the Piano 
by Orro SINGER; Preface by RICHARD ALDRICH 


LIsZT 


Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies. | | 
Edited by AUGUST SPANUTH and JOHN ORTH 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
Price each, in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50; in cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
To libraries subscribing for the series a special discount of 334% on the paper volumes and 


40% on the cloth volumes is allowed. : 
Send for descriptive booklet and sample type and music pages. 


No library should be without these matchless volumes. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
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NEW YORK LONDON 
27-29 West 23d Street (G. P. Putnam’ $ ——— 24 Bedford St., Strand 


G R LIBRARY AGENTS 











Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all li- 
brary business intelligently and to the best advantage of their 
customers. 
Their branch house in London (through which they receive 
_ English orders for American books) enables them to supply, 
promptly, English books, without the commission usually paid by 
American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes 
it practicable to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a 
large stock of standard books in every department of literature, 
and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 





THE CUMULATIVE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


(FOR THE EVALUATION OF CURRENT LITERATURE) 








Cumulative Book Review Digest. A full cumulation, 


Send for FREE Sam- 


| from the beginning of the year, furnished at the end of each 
} quarter. H. W. WILSON Co., Minneapolis, Minn., $5.00. 
ple copy and special ! 


Digest of the best reviews of recent books; from 40 critical 


introductory offer journals. Gives brief notes of each book, and indicates by 
signs (+) or (—) the general trend of each review cited. 


for balance of the 
, Indispensable 


FROM BULLETIN NO. 17 OF THE A. L. A. 
COMMITTEE ON BOOK BUYING 


present year. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST INDEXES 
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pesseecseeesnnsenneg 
BOOKS 


for Libraries 


Discount to Libraries 


Special inducements of- 
ferred to any newly form- 
ing library where several 
thousand volumes can be 
used in various depart- 
ments of literature. 


$ 
$ 
Books at yo to 60 per cent. 4 
$ 
° 
° 
$ 


JOH Rh. ANDERSON CO. $ 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ES 








L. B. Expansive Clip 
Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as | 
Simplest and most secure 








PAT MAY Is? 1900 
Cannot tear the paper 
Cannot catch in other 
papers on desk 
Carton of 100, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 
Order of your Stationer or of 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Chicago Phila. 
Wash, 








French Lick 


VSO ee 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘towns 912.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 
















WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


| Dicr 10 











“stees | 





IT IS 
UP TO DATE 
AND 
RELIABLE 








RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 
ALSO ADDED 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
ff iS A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION. 
GRAND Paize (ilighest Award) Wortp’s Fair Ct.Louis. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Lilustrations. 
Regular Edition 7x10x2% inches. 3 bindings. 


De Luxe Edition 5% x 85g x 1% in, Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 











FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles,” also Illustrated pamphlets, 


G.&6C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST 
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